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COBURN ON ALFALFA 
THE BOOK OF 


ALFALFA 


vation and Merits. Its Usesasa 
pry oo Sectiiiner By F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture. 


One of the most important movements which has occurred 
fn American agriculture is the general introduction of alfalfa 
as a hay and pasture crop. While formerly it was considered 
that alfaifa could be grown —— only in the irrigation 
sections of the country, the acre: devoted to this crop is 

rapidly increasing everywhere. ecent experiments have 








shown that —_ has a much wy —— than has 
hitherto m supposed, and are now grown in 
almost every state. No forage plant has ever been introdneed 
and succe ly enltivated in the United States possessed of 


the general excellence alfalfa. 

The book is just the thing for every stockman 
and should be in the hands of every farmer in 
the country. 

Illustrated. 6 1-2 x 9 inches. 336 pages. Cloth. 
Price $2.00. ; 


Orange Judd Company, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 

















LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 





{Growing Sumatra in the South 


| Tobacco growers of the country 
| have watched with interest the de- 
| @lining acreage of shade-grown to- 
| bacco in Ga and Fla. According to 
the govt report, the 1909 aereage in 
Ga was 22% less than last yéar and 
in Filia 80% less. Georgia and Fila 
have been trying to grow Sumatra to- 


| bacco. The great market for that va- 
riety of tobageo and protection of- 
fered by the high rate of duty 


tempt farmers to emter this expensive 
line of agriculture, with an import 
tariff of $1.85 p Ib protecting them 
from the real Sumatra. The Ga and 
Fla growers have been unable to 
} make any important impression upon 
| the domestic market, for it has been 
brought out at recent hearings before 
committees at Washington that 90% 
of the American made cigars are 
wrapped in imported Sumatra. The 
other 10% for Ct valley, and Fla and 
Ga wrapper, and a very small per- 
centage perhaps with a small quan- 
tity of wrapper grown in N Y and 
Wis 





With the reduced area this year in 
these two southern states comes a 
rare hope that there may be a solu- 
| tion of the problem of growing Su- 
matra in this country. An effort was 
made at growing better tobacco. A 
different strain of Sumatra was used 
and only the desirable portions of the 
crop were harvested. Inferior leaves 
were left in the stalks in the field. 
| Reports concerning the 1909 crop are 





|}eontained in the following extracts 
from letters to American Agricul- 
| turist: 

| Shade tobacco crop promises to be 
|the finest in quality that we have 
ever raised. Yield to the acre not 
more than 4% of last year. Farmers 


planted. to get a smaller leaf, plant- 
ing pure Sumatra instead of hybrids. 
Then at harvest time the poor to- 
bacco was left standing in the field. 
Acreage this year is about 70% of 
last year’s. Crop will, therefore, be 
less than % of that of 1908.. The 
acreage next year will be consider- 
ably less than it was this. Crops 
move so slowly that farmers are dis- 
ecouraged.—[W. E. Smith, Attapul- 
gus, Ga. 

Area of shade tobacco in the Fila 
and Ga section this year was about 
4000 acres. Field-grown 500 acres. 
Yield of shade tobaceo reduced be- 
cause less fertilizer was used and 
lower grades of leaves were left in 


the field, Yield was about 900 Ibs to 
the acre. Field-grown tobacco yield- 
ed 750 Ibs. Quality is better than 


last year’s, and above the average.— 
[Harry Rich, Quincy, Fla. 

The shade tobacco crop this year 
was 1-3 less than last year. Quality, 
however, was better. Growers are 
discouraged, and many talk of quit- 
ting the business—[C. 8. ° White, 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 

Shade-grown cigar wrapper to- 
bacco is curing in the barns, and a 
small quantity has been sent to, the 
packing houses, and is being bulked 
ready for sweating. The crop this 
year is superior in- quality where it 
has been properly cared for in the 
barns. The yield was 800 to 900 Ibs 
to the acre and about 20% less than 
for the past two years. Acreage was 
also 15% less. Still the quality is such 
that the crop should bring in the 
market much .more than either of 
those of the two preceding years. The 
reduction in acreage was due to low 
prices of last two years. Prospects 
are that the acreage will be further 
reduced the coming year. This acre- 
age will be turned into cotton.—[Cor- 
respondent, Quincy, Fla. 

This year’s crop is inferior in qual- 
ity and size. Drouth at the begin- 
| ning of the season was detrimental. 

Independent farmers did not fertilize 
| as heavily as the packing house men 
or leaf dealers, and therefore had 
smaller crops and poorer quality. 
Yield was 1000 Ibs to the acte. Acre- 
age 25% less than last year. Shade 
tobacco industry has a bad outlook 
for next year. Prospects are that 60% 
of the present acreage will be aban- 
doned next year—[W. A. Bullock, 
Amsterdam, Ga. 

Acreage of shade-grown tobacco 
was very much curtailed this year be- 
cause of the inferior grades grown 
| last year, which resulted in low prices 
for much of the crop. Our crop will 
make about 94,000 Ibs. It was taken 
from 80 acres. Ours is the only crop 
in this county. Much of ft is ready 
for selecting and selling the bales. 1 
never saw brighter and more attract- 
tive colors. Prospects forshade-grown 
tohacea, another year depend on. the 








sale price of the present crop and 
jast year's re % of which is stilj 
on hand.—[{W. E. E., Dade City, Fila, 

The quality of Sumatra wrapper to- 
bacco im Decatur Co this season is ex. 
cellent.. It is superior to last year’s 
and much superior to 1907. Yield per 
aere much less and acreage also rv- 
duced about 25%. Average-~yield per 
acre about 700 Ibs, since all parties 
discarded inferior leaves at the bot- 
tom and top of the plants. I expect 
a further reduction in acreage next 
year, and.also expect that quantity of 


yield will be sacrificed to quality and | 


unitormity.—[B. 
bridge, Ga. 


What Tobacco: Growers Sey 


Severe drouth well into Aug threat- 
ens tobacco, If not soom broken, will 
have the poorest crop in years.—[W, 
L. F., Lancaster Co, Pa. 

Severe drouth since June 15 injurca 
crop, but no disease or hail as yet. 
Growth generally small and uneven. 
Acreage about 10% over iast year, 
Estimated yield 60% of last year. 
[A..E. L., Steuben Co, N Y. 

Fair growth but dry »- weather io 
contend with. Harvest will be about 
the same time as last year, but a little 


B. Biwer; -Bain- 








better crop. The acreage normal.— 
[A. H. Baldwinsville, N Y. 

Topping began first week in Aug, 
Crop needs rain at once. Acreace 
about normal.—[{F. W. F,, Baldwins- 
ville, NY. 

Too dry past three weeks, but no 


damage to tobacco other than drouth. 
Crop appearance now below an aver- 
age in growth. Acreage about the 
Same as last year, Favorable weather 
would add materially to growth. Aill 
crops suffering for lack of rain.—[R. 


H. 8., Clinton Co, Pa. 
Crvup looks best. in: years, with 
weather ideal, warm days and cool 


nights. Tobacco bas not suffered from 
drouth and is putting out a big growth 
and bids fair for fine quality. Acre. 
age short, but if nothing happens to- 
bacco will be a banner crop: —T[{J. |’. 
R., Oswego Co, N Y. 

Tobacco has had a hard time. Many 
plants died, requiring resetting, with 
the result that the stand is unéven.— 
{H. M., Martviile, N Y. 

The tobacco crop at Gap, Pa, has 
had little or no handicap except the 
one item of drouth. 

Crop: will be late, and owing to 
drouth more or less unsatisfactory. 
Many-say there will not be more than 


50% of a normal yield. . None is {it 
to cut.—[H,. W. Haines, York Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Tobacco in this section is not ma 


turing as it should. We have had a 
bad drouth here for six weeks or 
more and the crop is much shorter 


than normal. None has been cut and 
estimates are around 75% of last 
year’s crop.—[O. Cc. Love, York 
County, Pa. 

It has been a very dry season for 
tobacco and» the crop is. generally 
much smaller than last year. The 
acreage was decreased about 30% this 
spring, and I am afraid the total out 


put will not be half of a normal crop. 
B. M. Lowman, Chemung, 

Tobacco fields were very wet at 
planting time and the plants did not 
get the right sort of a start. Since 
then drouth has caught the crop and 
in some sections hail has done dam- 
age. The crop is small and leaf short 
and will not harvest more than 1200 
to Ibs to the acre. The acre- 
age was slightly increased this year, 
but the total will be less than nor- 
mal.—[Amos Ceoper, Lancaster Coun- 
ty, Pa, 

At the start weather was cold and 


wet anid tobacco plants got a poor 
start, Drouth the past six weeks or 
more has done much harm. The 
plants are small and uneven in size. 
Little topping has been done. The 


acreage is about 75% of last year ani 
the yield will be below normal.—I[W. 
Cc. Griffin, Tioga County, Pa. 

Tobacco is looking welling fits se 
tion, and while others are Sciapiain- 
ing of drouth, it happens to be too 
wet for us to cultivate. None has 
been harvested. The acreage was 
about 85% of norma! and the yield is 
likely to be Close to 90% or possibly 
more.—[G. E. Rielly, Warren Coun- 
ty, O. 

Early in the spring it was too wet 
for tobacco, and since then it has 
been a little dry. Heavy rains early 
in the season did some damage. The 
crop is about as far afivanced as it 
Was one year ago at this time. Acre- 
age ts about the same as last year 
and the yield wilt be fully 90% of 


normal.— # ¥E. Surrell. Ragiaenery 
Comat: 
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Selecting Stock Cattle for Best Results 


The Sort of Feeding Steers for the Corn Belt---A Good Yield of Corn Suggests Active Winter Feeding--- 
Points to Observe in Beginning the Campaign---Type and Size Considered--Age of Animal a 
Factor in Putting on Flesh--By Professor Thomas I. Mairs of Pennsylvania 


N choosing steers for fattening, 
one of the most important things 
is to select those that give indi- 
eations of making good gains. 
The steers must have a good, 
large frame, with capacity for 
consuming a good quantity of feed. This 
capacity must not be such as to tend too 
much toward paunchiness. The large frame- 
work gives a foundation on which to build. 
While the compact pony built animals are 
ready for market earlier and look better 
with a small amount of flesh on them, yet 
the gains made by steers of this form are 
usually much less 


markets. The kind of market, then, to which 
the steers are to be sold should be consid- 
ered in selecting them, Beef from the show 
animals at the International would find slow 
sale in most of our local eastern markets. 
This shows that the eastern feeder has this 
advantage over the western feeder, that his 
markets are not so discriminating and a 
poorer class of animals may be sold and 
even sold to better advantage than would 
be possible in the large packing centers. 
While the type of steer, so far as carcass is 
concerned, is less important in the east than 
in the west, it does not follow that the dairy- 


deposited is probably in the interior of the 
animal, the next is a layer beneath the skin, 
which fills out the animal and gives plump- 
ness to the carcass. The last fat deposited 
is probably that between the muscles and 
among the muscular fibers themselves, which 
give quality. Among dairy breeds, these 
later stages of fattening are seldom reached, 
and although the animal may continue to 
gain, it does not produce an attractive 
carcass. 

The fat of many of the animals of the dairy 
breeds is also yellaw, which renders the car- 
cass less marketable than that of breeds 

which produce a 





than those made by 
more rangy animals. 
It is necessary, how- 
ever, to strike a mean 
between the _ two. 
That is, avoid the 
extreme rangy type 
and also the more 
compact pony type if 
the greatest gains 
are to be made and 
the steers fitted for 
market within a rea- 
sonable time. 

While the brisket 
is one of the least 
valuable parts of the 
animal, so far as the 
carcass is concerned, 
yet a wide breast 
and a low, rather 
prominent brisket 
are indications of 
strength and vigor of 
constitution. These, 
together with a large 
heart girth, indicate 
good lung capacity 
and ability to assim- 
jlate food to advan- 
tage. Steers which 
are narrow just back 
of the shoulders 
should be avoided as 
lacking in lung ¢ca- 
pacity and constitu- 
tion. In fattening for the larger markets 
particularly the proportion of higher-priced 
meats should be taken into consideration; 
that is, select steers which will turn out 
the largest percentage of high-priced cuts. 
When fattening for local markets, especially 
for many in the east, with a foreign trade, 
this is not so important, as.the discrimina- 
tion between the high and low-priced cuts 
is less sharp. 

In large markets with discriminating trade, 
the hind quarters and back are decidedly the 
more valuable parts of the animal. This is 





pounds. 


also true, but to a less extent im the local. 
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gaining reputation as a Hereford breeding ground. 
are indicative of this. 
a consistent winner at many shows ever since her calfhood days. 
at leading fairs, such as Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, New York and at the American Royal. 
As a two-year-old last May, he weighed 1950 
Out of nine leading state fairs last fall, in strong competition, he was placed 
first seven times and second twice. These animals are owned by 
Henry county, Ky, and have attracted much favorable comment. 


The bull in the picture is Prime Lad 36th. 





Kentucky has long been famous for its horses and Shorthorn cattle, but is now 


bred steer is as satisfactory as the beef ani- 
mal. It is true, however, that steers from 
good, large cows of the dairy type which 
are inclined to be fleshy and bulls of a 
blocky beef type can be used to advantage. 


Dairy Type Hard to Fit 


The more dairy blood there is in a steer, 
as a general thing, the longer it will take 
to get him ready for market. It is said 
that animals of the dairy breeds lay on their 
fat internally, while those of the beef breeds 
mix it with the muscular tisshes and place 
it on the outside of the body. The first fat 
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The two individuals shown above 


The cow, Britisher’s Blossom, is four years old, and has been 
She has been shown 


white fat. While the 
public may want a 
yellow cream or but- 
ter, it does not care 
for the yellow fat in 
its meat. 


Importance of Size 


The size of the 
animal intended for 
fattening is also im- 
portant, particularly 
if the animals are to 
be bought. The 
larger animal will 
often make the more 
rapid gain, though 
not the greatest gain, 
for the same amount 
of feed: The larger 
animal will also show 
greater profit, on ac- 
count of the increase 
in value of the orig- 
inal carcass. Of two 
animals of the same 
type and age, the 
larger animal is to be 
preferred. It must 
not be inferred from 
this that there is no 
limit to the size, as 
steers weighing 
rather less than 1200 
pounds are usually 
preferred by local 
butchers to those of heavier weights. If 
intended for large markets, heavier steers can 
be used. 

The age of the animal is a factor of much 
importance in making a_ selection. The 
younger animal will make more rapid gains 
than the older one, and particularly is this true 
if a sufficient amount of nitrogenous feed is 
fed, In the younger animal the cell activity 
is greater, and we get increase of muscle, 
bone and other tissue, as well as deposition 
of fat from the feeds In the older animal 
we must depend for increase in live weight 
upon the deposition of fat, for the growth and 
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cell activity decrease rapidly as the animal 
advances in age. The younger animal also 
contains a larger quantity of water in its 
earcass. s 

While calves gain much more rapidly than 
yearlings, they are not always the most 
profitable for feeding, because of their too 
great tendency to grow rather than fatten. 
The same is true to a less extent of yearlings, 
as compared with two-year-olds. While there 
is an increasing amount of baby beef being 
produced, it has its limitations, and it is 
quite probable that the general feeder would 
better stick to the feeding of older animals 
for & while at least; that is, animals between 
18 and 30 months of age. It is probable that 
the older animals can use to advantage a 
larger per cent of coarse feed. If the feeding 
period is to be a long one, say six months 
or more, younger animals would certainly be 
chosen than if they are to be finished in 100 
to 150 days. 

The type of animal most desirable for the 
short feeding period is also somewhat differ- 
ent from that which is desired for a longer 
period. For the shorter period, we prefer 
a blockier, mor¥ compact type with more 
blood of the pure beef breeds. 


LAYING TILE ON THE FARM 


OTTO 0. UHLHORN 

Tile 7 inches or larger are generally laid 
by hand, and the bottom made with a pointed 
shovel instead of with the scoop. Lay the tile 
so they will fit tightly together on top, giving 
them an. occasional firm rap, so as to drive 
them close together. Don’t let anyone tell 
you that tile must be laid loose, which means 
open at the joints, so as to permit the 
entrance of water. If you do, you will be a 
wiser but a sadder man within a short time. 
Close joints will permit water to enter, but 
no soil, while open. joints will permit both 
water and. soil, until the tile is filled with 
silt, slush and mad and then the water will 
stay out. Your tile will not work, your land 


is not drained; but the money paid for laying — 


your tile is thrown away. 

Lay the tile close together, for the irregu- 
larity of the ends will leave a crack from 
1-16 to % inch wide. Assuming that we are 
laying a 4-inch tile and that the tile is square 
instead of round, we have a total area in 
tile of 16 square inches. A crack 1-16-inch 
wide and 16 inches long equals 1 square inch. 
With 16 such squares to the rod we have a 
water-taking surface equal to the entire area 
of the tile every i6% feet. 

To protect yourself against imperfect work, 
in case you hire a man, you should reserve 
the right to inspect the work and see the 
tile in the ditch before they are blinded. You 
ean then see just how the work has been 
done and how it will be when the ditch is 
filled. If there is a flaw in any tile, or a 
joint left open, or a hole in a tile that has not 
been covered with a piece of broken tile, 
you will see it and insist upon having it fixed 
before permitting the tile to be blinded. 

When you have inspected the tile and con- 
vinced yourself that all is right, permit the 
tiler to blind them. This is done by push- 
ing the spade in the edge of the ditch, near 
the surface, and covering the tile with about 
6 inches of coarse soil. This acts as a filter 
and adds greatly to the efficiency of the drain. 
However, each day’s work should be blinded, 
and in case of a threatening rain the ditch 
should be filled in completely at intervals of 
200 to 300 feet to prevent water flowing in 
the ditch and washing out the tile. 

The end tile should be good and sound. 
Into one end wedge several pieces of broken 
tile, pack with coarse. gravel, pieces of brick 
or tile bats. Lay the tile with the wedged 
end down stream, to hold the packing; this 
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gives a porous opening at the end and pre- 
vents the sofl from washing in. 

For junctions use good, sound tile, one 
size larger than the main, as this will give 
the water currents space in which to collect. 
With a file or cold chisel break a hole in 
the middie of the tile, make a nice, round 
hole of the same size as the tile entering at 
this point, chip off the end of the branch 
tile, so as to fit nice and snug and have it 
join at an acute angle. 

It is well to make a catch basin in the 
lowest portion of the ponds, so as to give 
the surplus: water a chance to enter the tile 
readily. This is made by digging a hole 
down to the tile and filling it with gravel 
or any other porous material. 

The ditch is now ready to fill, and as good 
a tool as I know of is an ordinary stubble 
plow, preferably a 14-inch, and four horses. 
Make a cutter for the plow of 4x%%-inch 
spring steel and bend so as to appear like an 
old-fashioned corn knife sharpened on the 
back and fasten to the land side near the 
point. You will probably bore an extra hole 
for this, but it will do ne harm, sharpen all 
the way up to hight of beam of plow and 
fasten to beam with a clamp. This will 
strengthen the plow and cut the sod and 
clods, which would otherwise clog under the 
beam. For an evener, use a 4x4xl2 or 16 
feet long, pine will ao, and notch the ends 
bootjack fashion. Slip a log chain through 
this and bore a hole for a bolt small enough 
to go through a link in the chain. This will 
keep the chain in place. Fasten the other 
end the same way, leaving the chain a little 
slack. Attach the plow with a smal! clevis, 
the pin of which will go through a link of 
the chain. Attach a whiffletree to each end. 
Have a set of lines on each team and hitch 
the inner two horses together with a strap 
long enough to allow the horses to walk on 
the outside of the thrown-out dirt. Hitch 
your plow to the chain at such a place as 
to cut a furrow near the edge of the ditch 


and plow this down into the ditch on top of 


tile. 

In coming back plow a furrow in a like 
manner on the opposite side. Shift your 
plow on the chain to where it will work best. 
Four furrows will in this way fill a two- 
spade ditch. For smoothing down the ground, 
the harrow pulverizer or King road drag will 
be found an effective tool. In seven hours 
I have, without any assistance, filled 5500 feet 
of ditch, of which 3700 feet were natural sod, 

It is often argued that tile will not work 
when the ground is frozen. This is not true, 
and I submit herewith the dates on 
which we have seen our tile drains 
here in cold Minnesota discharge water. 
Our drain was laid in the spring of 1905, 
and the ditch was filled when the job was 
completed. That year we had a heavy rain 
when the ground was frozen from 8 to 12 
inches, and the tile discharged water to 
their full capacity just one week before 
Christmas. No attention was paid during 
1906 and 1907. After a rain of about 24 hours’ 
duration, the tile were flowing plumb full 
on February 8, 1908. March 11, the same year, 
was warm, the snow melted fast and at 5 
Pp m the tile were flowing full. On January 
23, 1909, after a few days of soft weather, 
our tile drain discharged water and con- 
tinued to do so for a week, when cold weather 


set in and locked up the water in the snow. - 


On March 3, after one day’s thaw, they again 
began to flow and kept it up until now, May 2. 

We also have two small, open ditches on 
our farm that were filled with snow, which 
prevented the water from flowing in them 
until March 23. ‘These are shallow and con- 
structed for the purpose of relieving ponds 
of surface water. 





FARM IMPROVEMENT. 


_ Duroc. 


_ the Duroc, ‘but doubtless he never did.” 


THE EVER POPULAR DUROC 


C. 4. MARSTELLAR, INDIANA 

If the pure-bred or high-grade hog will de- 
liver the goods, more pork of better quality 
for fewer bushels of feed, and he most as- 
suredly will, how are we going to secure him 
with the least risk and cost? Formerly the 
man who fed a considerable number of hogs 
made a practice of scouring the countryside 
over a range of half a dozen counties, with 
money in his purse and a definite idea of the 
type of feeder he wanted. He also had a 
much better conception of the present and 
prospective value of the different grades of 
hogs than had the farmer of whom he ex- 
pected to purchase. But that was before we 
all got on such friendly and intimate terms 
with farm papers and telephones. 

In the course of such a trip many a farmer 
was located who was long on hogs and short 
on dollars. And having urgent need of the 
money and no immediate use for the hogs, 
the drover got feeding stock, such is it was, 
for less than he could produce it himself. 
Aye, for less than anyone else could afford 
to produce it. All that prevented the exten- 
sive feeder from becoming a plutocrat was 
the extreme hazard of securing infected ani- 
mals. This hazard becomes redoubled in 
shipping on cars from remote places or city 
yards. 


- Hogs That Are Immuno 


But now we have the immune hog. He is 
widely heralded. as an accomplished fact. 
However, he is not yet to be found in large 
mixed droves, nor in city yards. 

One of the very best times to immunize a 
pig is from three to ten generations before 
he is farrowed. The best way to keep him 
immune is to give him food and drink such 
as his nature demands. He can’t eat 50 
bushels of corn from birth to maturity. Yet 
that is what he would have to do in order *o 
get enough lime for his bones. Then why 
confine him or his dam to a corn ration and 
expect him to develop to his best, meantime 
resisting the malignant germs that are con- 
stantly about him in spite of our best efforts? 


Where the Duroc Scores 


A Duroc properly fed, with facilities for 
rustling a part of his own feed, with good 
drinking water, and kept free from external 
parasites by the crude oil can or carbolic dip 
spray, will put up a long, game fight against 
all comers of the disease germ tribe. And 
if he fails conditions have got to be extremely 
adverse and the enemy much the stronger in 
numbers. 

Every argument advanced in favor of an 
improved farmers’ hog applies with redoubled 
force and cogency to the Duroc. If you are 
seeking a brood sow that will farrow a large, 
even litter of pigs, raise them successfully 
and nourish them generously, that is, the 
Duroc. If you want a hog that is docile and 
tractable, a hog that has been bred free from 
that disposition which has made the adjective 
pig-headed to represent the sum-total of all 
cbstinacy, you want the Duroc. If you 
want to keep a male that is not a 
menace, then by all means the Direc.” 
If you want swine that will thrive under a 
wide range of climatic conditions, get the 
If you want a hog that will resist 
plague and pestilence to the last ditch, you 
can’t beat the Duroc. If you want « hog that 
will put pounds of pork into the barrel for 
bushels of feed and bring the money when 
put over the scales, that’s the Duroc. As has 
been said, of many another good thing, 
“doubtless an all-wise creator could have 
made a better all-round farmers’ hog than 
















OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


FAIR POTATO PROBABILITIES 

Conditions August 1, 1909, indicate that 
a fair potato crop will be harvested, if noth- 
ing interferes with the maturing of this 
important product. The average for the 
states west of Pennsylvania is 86.1. On the 
Pacific coast conditions are very satisfactory, 
and the same is true of the potato crop in 
Arkansas, Tennessee and Kentucky, long 
since harvested. Where potatoes are most 
largely grown, however, as in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, etc, the condition 
is near the average for the opening of Au- 
gust, ranging from 86 to 88. The environ- 
ment, however, has not been entirely favor- 
able for potatoes throughout the season, as 
noted in these columns in earlier reports. 

Recent rains in some states and drouth in 
others. have also added to the problem of 
potato culture, so that the grower of 1909 
has had his troubles. With a normal August 
and a. satisfactory September, there is no 
reason why an average yield may not be 
secured in good order. 


SPRING WHEAT SATISFACTORY 


Weather conditions up to thé opening of 
August have been quite satisfactory to the 
growers of spring wheat. The states which 
grow the bulk of this crop are North Dakota, 
Minnesota and South Dakota in order, ‘with 
a considerable acreage in Washington, Ore- 
gon, Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska. In 
North Dakota the wheat crop is in exceed- 
ingly satisfactory shape, with no deteriora- 
tion during the month of July, 95 being the 
condition figure August 1. Promise has been 
fully maintained, and the outook is very 
gratifying. In Minnesota, the July condition 
was 93, and that of August 89, a falling off 





dition of 92.3 over the entire spring wheat 
area. On August 15 these same correspond- 
ents reported a condition of 90.5, a falling 
off of something over 1% points. This is not 
a serious deterioration, and is to be expected 
at this season of the year. In Kansas, where 
the area is not large, the crop is quite unsat- 
isfactory, but this does not cut much figure 
in the total crop. Washington and Oregon 
report good spring wheat prospects, and the 
crop is im fair condition in Iowa. 

The critical time for the spring wheat crop 
is during the month of August. Then it is 
that rust is most apt to appear, and drouth 
prevent satisfactory filling. If weather con- 
ditions are normal during this month, a 
spring wheat crop of about the average pro- 
portions will be secured. 


Condition of Spring Wheat 


July 1, Aug 1, 
1909 1908 
93 90 
80 90 
92 98 
94 92 
93 84 
92 91 
82 50 
87 85 
95 73 
91 84 
68 55 
77 75 
90 70 
92 85 
$2.3 80.7 





THE ACCLIMATING OF GRAINS 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 

The fact will soon be as generally recog- 
nized now as it was formerly disbelieved, 
that, as a general rule, it is not a wise plan 
to change seed without-the best of reasons 
for doing so. Acclimated seed in nearly all 
instances will give better results than seed 
brought from a distance, the conditions being 
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This seene is typical of the onion-set fields during midsummer. 


spread out in wooden‘trays to dry. 
field. 


and then run through a fanning mill to remove the trash. 
ket, the larger sizes as picklers, the smaller as sets for planting. 





HARVESTING ONION SETS AND PICKLING ONIONS 


The 


little sets, 
having been loosened from the soil by the onion harvester, are picked over, graded and 


These trays are placed shutter fashion across the 
When thoroughly cured they are gently rubbed to remove earth and dead tops 


They are then ready for mar- 
This picture was 


taken on the farm of B. F. Stetser of Cumberland county, N J. 


of four points, due to storms and excessive 
wet weather and the appearance of rust in 
some places. This trouble_is not serious, and 
may not seriously affect the total output. A 
falling off of two points is also noted in South 
Dakota. This occurred principally in the 
southern and southeastern portions of the 
state, where severe drouth caused a consid- 
erable loss during the early days of August. 
Storms were recently reported over the Dako- 
tas and Minnesota, which may detract slightly 
more from the reported condition on the 
first of the month. 

On the whole, however, the spring wheat 
situation is quite satisfactory. On July 1, 
1909, correspondents reported an average con- 


equal. This is equally apparent whether 
seed is taken northward or southward. The 
difference is less when the change is made 
from east to west, and for the reason prob- 
ably that the difference in temperature is 
less. 

Experience has shown that oats taken from 
the north to the south are practically worth- 
less there; though ever so good in the north 
they are almost certain to rust badly in 
southern climes. So, too, the rustproof oats 
of the south when taken north sometimes 
rust and they are inferior in yield and in 
other ways to oats grown in the north. It 
has also been found that the seed of winter 
rye gréwn very far south, if taken from the 
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north, does not answer nearly so well as the 
seed of winter rye acclimated in the south. 

Experiments have also shown that winter 
oats of the rustproof varieties will do far 
better in the middle states after they have 
been brought trom the south and grown for 
a few years than when first introduced, 
There is no saying, therefore, at present, 
what grains will and will not be grown in 
the future in any given locality. 
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PASTURES CONTINUE UNEVEN 

Below is given the condition figures as 
reported by our corps of correspondents on 
August 1, 1909. 


Pastures, August 1, 1900 





States Cond State Cond 

: 55 MO ssecccceccse 94 
91 HOM ceccccces 96 
99 Neb ecccces 2 
97 WD sceccectecs 98 
72 SD secesece ctoee 
94 OSE coccccesecsese 2 
94 Ore @cececececs 94 
94 Wash cvcccceses 81 
78 Olle coccccccces 76 
87 —_—_ 

oaetopsevenses 98 A Sane dana ce. ie 


Ia f ve 8.2 

Pastures in the west are generally good 
the present season, as indicated by returns 
to American Agriculturist, dated August 1. 
In the east, drouth has hurt New York, 
Pennsylvania and New England. The con- 
ditional figures submitted lead to the con- 
clusion that the pasture crop this year has 
been ample west of Indiana, that the average 
is considerably higher than during the ordi- 
nary season. Texas, of course, is very short 
on pasture, and Michigan condition also short. 

Outside of these two states western pas- 
tures are thrifty and abundant, and ought to 
keep stock in the finest possible condition. 
The condition is highest in Tennessee, Ken- 


tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas. There is practi- 
cally no complaint concerning grazing, so 


that the farm animals ought to be, and are 
in good shape. 


GOOD HAY CROP SECURED 

While it is too early to give a final estimate 
as to the output of meadows, information 
available to date indicates that a large yield 
of hay has been secured. This fact has been 
reflected in American Agriculturist’s hay crop 
reports of recent weeks. The southwest, of 
course, is short, due to drouth in Texas and 
Oklahoma. In the other states the hay crop 
has developed under very favorable condi- 
tions. The yield of alfalfa is heavy, ranging 
from two to six tons per acre. 

Western meadows, as a rule, were quite 
productive, with the exception of Michigan, 
where drouth reduced the tonnage very ma- 
terially. The close of July also brought some 
drouth in Wisconsin. In the region where 
wild hay is ‘the principal output, conditions 
are quite satisfactory, except in the extreme 
southwest. Abundance of moisture is neces- 
sary to any hay country. This has been the 
rule generally, with a few limited exceptions. 
Weather conditions during harvest time in 
the Mississippi valley and in part of the Ohio 
valley may result in damage to .ne crop in 
the process of curing. The heavy rains and 
floods during July ‘have caused more or less 
discolored and damaged hay, but as far as 
can be determined, the percentage of this 
inferior stuff is not large. 

The final estimate of the hay crop will not 
be made until later in the season. Tentative 
figures may be interesting. Carefully com- 
piled returns from our correspondents indi- 
cate that the average yield per acre, the pres- 
ent season, will be 1% tons, which is prac- 
tically the same as that of 1908, when our 
reports showed a yield of 1.47 tons. 





When Clover Hay Replaces timothy in the 
ration of steers a greater amount of pork is 
produced. 
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SEED WHEAT 


400 acres. Grown especial urposes in 
ei ngee bolt ot Lancaune Ctx eokura ot ooed 

io one 
Bact carietios. ye db I issue a neat 
circular. It is ieee, bat you must ask for it. 
A. H. HOFFMAN, amford, Pa. 














é SELECT NOW es, 
FERTILIZERS 
FOR FALL SEEDING 
TANKAGE : : $12.00 PER TON 
iRON CITY : 8 22.00 PER TON 
Freight Paid To New York State Points 
AMERICAN REDUCTION COMPANY ey 


\ OF PITTSBURG, PA. 


Fultz Wheat.... 
Best Milling soiey. — Yielder. 
Our crop pure ur'y carefull ared for sow- 


ing. Also Poole, Mammoth White Rhye, New 
Crop Timothy. Write for samples, 


circulars, prices. 
The 0. C. Shepard Co., 7 F St., Medina, Chie. 

















HARVESTER, cuts and throws 

in piles on harvester or windrows. 

Man and horse cuts and shocks 

ual with a corn binder. Sold in 

every state. Price $15. Testimonials and cat- 
alog free, showing harvester ~ work. 

New Process Mfg, Co., Salina, K ansas 


Deer sirs I would like to get s of your Corn 
me Fi 


t one of your 
want another bet wy P neighbor saw it work and all 
are well pleased wi 

elvin T. , ee Roanoke, Ind. R. No. 8 





“HAVANA LOW WAGONS 









“Fan on the Farm?” Well, yes, when 
have the right kind of tools to work hin 

And the niga kind of tools makeay work a 
pleasure. 


ir Low-Down Hand 
with steel or wood wheels, 







is the es ton 
You can have our catalogue for the asking. 


HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 60, Havana. I!!, 














WHAT DO YOU SAY? | 


Severs’ bundred 
ths best investments they ever eos 
when they bought an 


Electric ican 


Low wheels, w'de tires cece vert, light draft. 
Worl gel ou a set ot che, bere ster! veal 
wmadeforyouro ‘on. 6 un w 
hub , teed not to break nor work loose, 
Bond or our catalogue and save money. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Box 86 . Quincy, ttl. 











in Prices On Genuine 


AMERICAN 
SPREADERS 


Navenens—-procticn farmers—who have always 


known world-standard original American Manure 
Spreaders can now get big eut-price reductions, 
ev oe below our regular, low direct-from-factory 
Prices, 

Just the same high grades of material and 
workmanship—Same guarantee of iong service— 
Month's Trial—On time if desired—Freight al- 
lowed. Write quick, Investigate our 1910 im- 
a after 27 years of actual manufactur- 
28 Cmperieee®, Own ible. en os y by improved 

ng prices, made — on IY. im pro’ 
machinery—cost of facto reduced—larger 
output—better buying taeinithen, more efficient 
office system and less expense. 

Write or mail this ad with e and 

address for FREE BOOK and PRICES to 


AMERICAN KARROW CO. 
128 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 


Prompt shipments also from our fact branches— 
Makers also of Detroit Tonguelens D Diso Harrows, greatly 
same low price. 


saints 1910 Models ready at 





| gar. 
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FIELD AND BARN 


Handy Barn for a Small Farm 


J, E. BRIDGMAN, MISSOURI 





While all farmers would, no doubt, 
agree on the question of conveniently 
arranged and substantially con-. 
structed farm buildings, also that the 
housing of the different kinds of stock 
in separate buildings is advisable, 
many of us, for some reason, are so 
situated that it is not possible to build 
separate buildings. The question of 
labor causes us to so arrange our farm 
buildings that the feeding and caring 
for the stock is reduced to the mini- 
mum. This can best be accomplished 
where all, or at least the greater part, 
of the stock is housed under one roof, 
and in a building that will have stor- 
age room for a large quantity of feed. 

The barn plan herewith illustrated 
is a good example of that type of 
barn. The barn is a balloon frame, 
48x60 feet square, 12 feet to the 
eaves, and 36 feet to peak of roof. The 
building should set on a good stone 
or cement foundation, and if the ex- 
pense can be borne a cement floor 
over the entire barn will soon pay for 
itself, as it affords no harbors or hid- 
ing places-for rats and mice. How- 
ever, a fairly good floor may be made 
with clay, 

As will be seen by the floor plan, 
the barn has accommodation for ten 
cows and six horses. It also has two 
box stalls. These may be used for 
various purposes, such as calf or hog 
pens, cows with young calves, or ail- 
ing animals. There is a large corn 
crib, oats bin, feed room, and a large 
open drive that may be used for 
wagons, or for storing implements. A 
5x5-foot hay chute is built over the 
passage located between the feed 
room and box stall. This chute ex- 
tends within 18 or 20 inches of the 
roof, and acts as a ventilator for the 
entire barn. 


High Cost of Apple Barrels 








Barrel manufacturers repurt a good 
inquiry for finished apple barrels, also 
for staves and heads. Prices promise 
to rule about as high as last year. In 
a@ general way new apple barrels, 
three-bushel standard, are quotable in 
a wholesale way at 32 to 35 cents 
each. A manufacturer at St Louis 
quotes 35 cents fob. A Kansas City 
cooper quotes No 1 apple barrels at 
35 cents and No 2 at 30 cents f o b 
factory. He writes that apple crop is 
light in that section. With no relief 
in price of containers, this fact must 
be considered in contracting the crops 
now on the trees 

The price of new apple barrels in 
the west is much as last year, coopers 
asking something close to 35 cents 
each for new barrels, standard size. 
Some of the large growers buy barrel 
stock and put up their own barrels. 
This season such will cost them about 
832 cents, or possibly a little less, In 
thus handling them. 

In the apple territory between Cin- 
cinnati and Philadelphia there is 
nothing to indicate any lower prices 
for apple barrels with lumber and 
timber held so continously high. Man- 
ufacturers in ‘West Virginia are quot- 
ing new barrels at 32 cents each. 


Cider Apples Will Be Wanted 








So far as can be determined at this 
early date, the outlook is for firm mar- 
kets for cider and pure cider vinegar. 
Stocks of cider vinegar are low, ac- 
cording to recent advices from Amer- 
ican: Agriculturist’s correspondents 
both west and east, manufacturers 
and dealers. In the central west and 
southwest emphasis is placed on the 
short crops of apples for at least two 
seasons. Under the normal consump- 
tive demand crops of vinegar are now 
ata minimum. Bearing on this whole 
matter, manufacturers and all inter- 
ested in marketing cider apples in one 
form or another, deplore the fact of 
so much adulterated or fictitious vine- 
One manufacturer well says that 
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GROUND PLAN OF FARM BARN 


the demand for pure cider vinegar 
would be increased 200% were the 
laws on the statute books enforced. A 
few orchards are reported sold to 
cider and vinegar makers, but no 
prices named for cider apples. 

L. R. Bryant, a well-known manu 
facturer in northern Illinois, writes us 
that stocks of vinegar and vinegar 
material are light, with good demand 
and prices stiffening. He also calls 
attention to the light crop of apples 
for two years past, available at prices 
which cider manufacturers could con- 
template. August prices paid for 
summer apples in the wholesale mar- 
kets are high, as a glance at the mar- 
ket columns will show. A correspond- 
ent at Alexandria, Va, engaged in mak- 
ing vinegar, cider, apple jelly, ete, 
says the outlook in that part of the 
country is not promising for cider vin- 
egar manufacturers. With apple pros- 
pects in Virginia generally very poor, 
prices have not yet been established 
for cider apples, but he believes they 
will unquestionably run higher than 
last year. A manufacturer at Waynes- 
boro, Va, reports stocks of old vinegar 
exhausted, and believes the new make 
should come on the market under fa- 
vorable conditions; not yet quoting 
cider vinegar for next year’s delivery, 
but prices stronger than a@ year ago. 





Jottings frown the Farmers 


What rye I sow I put in as a grain 
crop for feed, because we are too 
busy in the orchard to give corn the 
attention it requires at that time. I 
notice that our dairymen are now 
sowing rye largely for winter pasture, 
and it is simply wonderful how much 
feed they get in this way. Some pas- 
ture it up to May, then let it come on 
for grain, but the general practice is 
to pasture it on till June, then plow 
and seed back to rye. Another prac- 
tice is to sow the rye early and at the 
same time seed down with timothy 
and clover, then pasture it off. This 
usually gets a fine catch of grass. We 
use it largely as a crop to turn under 
in our orchards and for taming down 
new ground. Take it all around, I 
find rye to be one of the most valu- 
able crops that we have.——fAlex Clo- 
han, Berkeley County, W Va. 








Farmers are demanding and getting 
more of the comforts of life for them- 
selves and families than in the old 
days. They are not satisfied to tive 
and bring up their families in a 
shack or in a tumble-down, incon- 
veniently arranged residence. Where 
sentiment has too strong a hold to 
permit complete reconstruction, the 
old homestead is improved as much 
as it can be without destroying any 
ideals. When looked upon purely 
from the standpoint of comfort and 
convenience and health for themselves 


and their families, the old-fashioned 
house and old-fashioned barn became 
abandoned for the modern dwelling 
and the more economically .arranged 
barn. Better living conditions now 
prevail in nearly every section. The 
farmer is fully as well advised on 
questions of hygiene and economy as 
is any other class, and he is putting 
that knowledge to more and more use 
every day.—[E. A. Strout, New York. 





I grow cowpeas for hay soil im- 
provement and for seed. I use these 
also at last cultivation in corn, but do 
not harvest seed when sown in this 
way, but turn under for wheat after 
corn is harvested. So far as I know 
seven years ago I was the only farmer 
in this section that grew cowpeas. 
There are now being used in this 
neighborhood about 400 bushels of 
seed yearly, and in county about 1200 
bushels. I think it safe to say that 
within the next three years there will 
be used in. Kent and Queen Anne 
counties 3000 bushels of seed annually. 
({H. P. Skipper, Kent County, Md. 


Dealers Estimate Hay Field—aAc- 
cording to the report of the statistical 
committee of the National hay associa- 
tion submitted at the recent conven- 
tion held at Fort Wayne, Ind, the 1909 
hay crop is considerably smaller than 
last year. The report says: “Based 
on conditions on July 20, the bulk of 
the hay crop having been harvested, 
we find the acreage of the 1909 crop 
was 22% less than tie acreage of the 
1908 crop, and 17% I ss than the acr« 
age of the five-year average. In addi- 
tion to the decreased acreage, the ton- 
nage of the 1909 crop is 11% less than 
the tonnage per acre of the 1908 crop, 
and 8% less than the five-year average. 
crop of hay is made is 20% more fa- 
vorable than the five-year average. 


Agricultural Education—H. W. N., 
New York: The best way for a young 
man tc secure an education in agricul- 
ture and its various branches is to go 
to one of the state agricultural col- 
leges. Most of these have courses of 
four years; some of two years and 
nearly all of them short courses of 
about three months. For thorough 
work the longer courses are favorable. 
At many of these colleges it is possible 
to pay one’s own way in part by work 
done on the place. The longgeregolrses 
at these colleges give students a very 
thorough general education in addition 
to a very practical one in the lime spe- 
cially chosen. Great emphasis is laid 
upon applying the knowledge gained 
by actual work in field, greenhouse, 
orchard, etc. Ifa young man has de- 
sires for farm life the sooner he starts 
in that line the better, and his choice 
of a college which makes a specialty 
of agriculture should be confined to 
those colleges which have adequate 
equipment, not only with respect to 
laboratories, but also to land occupied 

agricultural crops. Another advan- 
tage in going to the special colleges is 
that the requirements are less exact- 
ing than in the universities. 
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and Packing Grapes 
*L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 

The harvesting of Concord grapes in 
our section usually begins about Sep- 
tember 25. “Picking is mostly done by 
women. The picking price varies from 
1 to 1% cents for the eight-pound 
baskets; for the 40-pound crate 3 and 
4 cents is paid. -A day’s work consists 
of 125 to 175 eight-pound baskets, but 
some extra swift pickers reach 200 
baskets in a day. The cost of the 
eight-pound basket with cover is 2 
cents each; that of the 40-pound crate, 
6 cents. 

Most of the packing is now done in 
the field. A light stand is used, hold- 
ing three baskets. When the basket is 

, the picker, who is known by a 
number, places the number on the 
handie of the basket, also the number 
of baskets she has picked during the 


day, and places the basket under the 
vines out of the way of the gathering 
wagon. The driver, whose duty it is 


to keep the pickers supplied with 


empty baskets, keeps a tally of the 
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HORTICULTURE 


tion and she has to correct the fault 
in the future or be discharged. 

The bulk of the grapes is sold by 
the growers themselves, who are or- 
ganized into an association with man- 
ager, secretary and board of directors. 
Each grower pays this organization 
% cent a basket and $1 a ton on bulk 
grapes, as the expense fund for load- 
ing and marketing. If this is more 
than sufficient for the purpose, the 
balance is returned. The sales of 
grapes are pooled in periods of three 
days, each grower receiving the same 
price on shipments made during the 
period. All the large associations keep 
a representative or agent in the prin- 
cipal distributing centers like Chicago, 
Pittsburg and New York. If from any 
cause the market becomes bad, the 
agent notifies the home oltice and ship- 
ments cease for a time to that point. 
If the markets become generally dis- 
organized, word is passed to the grow- 
ers, and picking and loading is sus- 
pended until the markets rally. 

The manufacture of grapes into 
jelly, unfermented juice, etc, is an 
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CONCORDS GROWN BY H. _JEROLOMAN OF NEW JERSEY 


baskets he hauls away and also sees 
that the pickers’ account of picked 
grapes agrees with ,his figures as he 
hauls the filled baskets to the stor- 
age house. Both the picker’s and his 
own account are given each day to 
the owner or manager of the vine- 
yard and by him are credited. 

The grapes remain in the storage 
house from 24 to 48 hours, when they 
are covered, hauled to the station and 
loaded in refrigerator cars. First, 
however, they are inspected and pro- 
nounced satisfactory, and if the 
weather is warm the cars are iced 
with about four tons of ice, The car 
is loaded with baskets ten to 12 high, 
thus making 3000 to 3500 baskets to 
the load. ‘In inspecting a load of 
grapes, the inspector endeavors to ex- 
amine some baskets of each picker, 
and if her work is slighted or improp- 
erly done, her number leads to detec- 





*Excerpts from paper read at re- 
cent meeting of Pennsylvania _ state 
horticultural society in Harrisburg. 


important factor in balancing the 
markets. We are building a factory at 
North East. The company is capital- 
ized at $500,000 and plans to have one 
of the largest plants in the United 
States. This will greatly affect the 
shipment of grapes from our station 
and give us a home market for much 
of the grapes of our vineyards. 
Women help board themselves in 
the boarding houses that most of the 
growers have built. These houses are 
furnished with stoves, tables, chairs 
and mattresses. The pickers provide 
their own sheets, quilts and provisions. 
Butchers, bakers and grocery wagons 
visit those houses away from the town 
and keep them supplied from the 
stores. We have found it necessary to 
insist on certain rules among our help. 
There are always some of the girls 
who will keep late hours if we allow 
it, and by disturbing the tired ones, 
put the whole force on the dry dock 
for the next day. Therefore, a fixed 
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The crisp, brown flakes of 


Post 


loasties 


Come to the breakfast table right, and exactly right from 
the package—no bother; no delay. 


They have body too; these Post Toasties are firm enough 


“The Taste Lingers.” 


to give you a delicious substantial mouthful before they melt 


Sold by Grocers. 





Made by POSTUM CEREAL CO., LIMITED. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, 
















FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
must use Gale-Baldwin cutters. The only 
successful cutter for ensilage and dry foduer. 
Does the work with less power, in less time than any 
other. Jus te y~y-' for people with light power 
engines. You'll 


Gale-Baldwin 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 
after careful investigation. They are the 
oo bet, can cutters, with elevators to fil) the highest 
thos. Safety filywhee radle lever, 
different lengths, cut 
without traveli teed tab ie. We will save you 
money, if you write now for Free Book. 


The Belcher & Taylor A. T. Se 
BOX 120, 

CHICOPEE FALLS, 

MASS. ~ 














The most approved p , 
and other machinery for 
large manufacturers’ or cus- 
tom work. Easiest operated 
and most economical. Send a] 
for free catalogue 


Tne Boowen & Boscuent 
Press Co. 
216 Waler St. Syracuse, H. 
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ongest S it, & z 2& to put up and easiest operated 
on the market. Adjustable automatic take-up hoop— 
continuous open-door front—air-tight door and per- 
manent ladder are some of the unusual features. The 
International Sile Co., Box 12, Linmesviile, Pa. 
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fodder cutters, corn shellers, wood 
saws, etc, Catalogue — free. 
THE MESSINGER MFG. CO., Geox Z2, Tatamy, Pa. 





Gasoline 
Engines 


2to30H.P. Simple, eco 
nomical, easily started, 
fully guaranteed. Alse 
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CIDER PRESSES 
STEAM ENGINES, 
MONARCH MACHINERY CO,, 621 Cortlandt Bldg., New Yort 
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os S Washington, D.C. Books frea, 
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| Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A convenient pocket companion, showing at one 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various other useful farm tables. M4 pi 

436% inches. Cloth 


«+ ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Aiicnici "SEPARATOR 0. 


If You Could Know 
Positively 
Without Any Expense or Obligation . 


that a U. S. Cream Separator 
would greatly in- 
crease the earning 


power of your dairy, 


would you hesitate 
fora — giving 


Then write ts for 
agent’sname in your 
eg te ot for 
Catalogue No. g 
wewill do the rest, 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE 

Bellows Falls, Vermont 











have been sold to the consumer 
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May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By vain INGERSOLL PAINT -- proved 

y 86 years’ use. It will please you. 

Only ” Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 

DELIVERED FREE, 

From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 

INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

‘ells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 

we Roe rene? cain” Welastle inferteation 

tree te yous with Sample Goloe Oni Write me. DO 

it No can save 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, M. Y. 


BETTER THAN THE OLD-FASHIONED 
WROUGHT CUT NAILS ARE OUR 


Line Coated iron Cut Nails 


The heads won’t rust off. As they are rust proof 
ey will withstand climatic conditions and the free 
acid present in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime, 

WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES. 


BALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY, BRANFORD, CCNA, 


Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse fn tp good condl- 
tion, prevent colic and cure all compla' _ — 
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into the cireutation of the blood; strengthening the 
muscl ing nerve and ambition and ye | 
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JH. THOMAS MFG.00. 2846 Wayne St. 





The True Shepherd 


J. M. YEAZELL, OHIO 

When selecting lambs I usually buy 
the Shropshires, weighing 65 pounds. 
They are placed on good grass and 
given some oats and old corn in 
troughs on pasture. First, I usually 
give some salt to have them become 
accustomed to their feeding troughs, 
a ‘small allowance till all get ac- 
quainted to come at the call. By the 
time they are ready to be housed in 
barns on dry feed I have them up to 
a good allowance of grain. Feeding 
often and much time spent with them 
I have found beneficia, I notice that 
each gets its share. Should any fail 
to.come to the grain I place them in 
different quarters till well on grain. 

I have often found lambs that seem 
not to take to a grain ration. Such I 
catch and hold some grain in their 
mouths till they chew, and never have 
failed to induce them to take hold 
freely. 

As soon as one can, if. for early 
market, place them on full grain. I 
have found corn the most fattening 
grain. I keep bran in separate feed 
box, a self-feeder. Salt often, plenty 
of clear, clean. water at all -times, 
good enough to drink yourself. 
Allow no dropping or anything in 
water troughs. 

Feed clover hay or alfalfa often, so 
they will clean up fairly well. What 
remains will supply for firfe bedding. 
Keep clean and dry all the feed 
yards. Much depends upon cleanli- 
ness. Keep all trim and make them 
attractive to buyers. Quietness is 
very essential. Allow no dogs. They 
are a nuisance in the sheep barns. 
Don’t grab lambs to show them. 

Find at all times what they want 
and supply it. They relish clay often, 
a shovelful in a box; they will -eat 
some. Don’t gorge them at any time. 
When among them don’t spéak loud. 
You soon can walk among them and 
they will lie quiet. When you find 
them asleep keep out. Don’t change 
clothes, or even a hat; they will 
notice, and shy to some extent. Feed 
in daytime. Some feeders have no 
judgment; anytime will do. But, 
brother feeder, it won't. Don’t allow 
boys around. They will _ have the 
sheep jump and rush in a corner, even 
jum, on top of one another. Do the 
feeding and haying yourself. Don’t 
change feeders. 

My experience of 25 years has 
taught me much. I commenced with 
less than 100, and later on increased 
to 1000 head. 

Now as to results. I always put on a 
good gain of frem 30 to 43 pounds a 
head, and have had them so fat I 
have had to haul them to-shipping 
stations. I have more than once 
topped the Buffalo market. Success 
depends on careful feeding. I have 
found 90 days on full grain would 
round them fit for the market. Keep 
feed dry at all times;-lambs don’t rel- 
ish wet hay or grain. If you desire t 
divide your shipment select the fattest 
to go at first. The remaining ones 
will take on fat faster by not being 
overcrowded. I have placed 400 head 
in a feed barn 50x50 feet. 


—* 


Intestinal Worms in Horses 
DR C. D. SMEAD, SCHUYLER COUNTY, N Y¥ 








The large warms inhabit the small 


intestines and the small ones the 
large intestines, the larger class of 
worms being more readily reached 


by worm  destroyers_than are the 
smaller ones. 

As a farmer’s dose for the larger 
species of worms, none, perhaps, is 
better than the following: Oil of tur- 
pentine two ounces, extract or oil of 
male fern % ounce, mixed with four 
ounces of castor 6il and eight ounces 
of pure raw linseed oil with a half pint 
of new -milk, and given after the 
horse has fasted for about 14 hours. 
Repeat. the dose in a week; then fol- 
low with worm powders made of com- 
mon smoking tobacco eight ounces, 
& hazmat worm seed six ounces, pow- 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


dered sulphate of iron four. ounces; 
mix with % pound each of salt and 
granulated sugar. Every morning be- 
fore the horse is fed any other food 
place a heaping tablespoonful of the 
powder in four quarts of wet wheat 
bran and allow the horse to eat it; 
continue for ten days and the horse 
will be practically rid of worms of 
the larger species. ‘Colts should re- 
eeive smaller doses in proportion to 
age. 

The small worms need the worm 
powder to be given in the wheat bran 
every morning for fully two weeks. 
Then follow with an ounce dose of 
aloes and a tablespoonful of ground 
ginger given by mixing with about 
12 ounces of warm water and a gill 
of common molasses; wait a week 
and repeat the powder treatment and 
follow with the aloes. In a ease of 
the very small, or rectal, worms (pin- 
worms) always use rectal injections, 
a@ good enema being made by steep- 
ing for two hours’ one pound of quas- 
sia chips in a gallon of soft water; 
strain and add two ounces of com- 
mon hard soap; use the whole at 
once, using at about blood tempera- 
ture after the soap has dissolved. Re- 
peat in three days and eontinue as 
long as worms are being brought 
away by the enemas. 


‘The Beef Maker 


CHARLES W. BUBKETT 








A feeder learns to be a good judge 
by studying the requirements of 4 
good steer. He must know that the 
form of a steer should be low-~-set,- 
deep, broad and compact, rather than 
long legged, gaunt, narrow and loose- 
ly put together. The broad, compact 
form indicates strong constitution and 
the low-set animal is usually a good 
feeder. The top and underline should 
be nearly parallel, and the flank and 
twist low. Cattle having prominent 
hips, tail, heads and shoulders should 
be avoided, as smoothness of outline 
is essential. 

The quality depends very much 
upon the breeding of the animal, and 
the market class into which the steer 
shall go depends largely upon the 
quality. Good quality is indicated in 
a smooth, refined head, fine bones, and 
thin skin covered with silky hair. The 
skin should be loose and mellow. 
Strong constitution is necessary if the 
animal is to make good.gains, The 
rapidity of gains depends largely upon 
the amount of food that a steer can 
digest and assimilate, and a strong 
constitution is required to handle a 
large amount of food. Strong consti- 
tution is indicated by a wide, deep 
chest, long and well-sprung ribs, com- 
pactness of form and fineness of bone. 
If a breeder knows when an animal 
possesses these perfections, he can 
choose a herd that will be good breed- 
ers and money-makers. 





Change in Name of Company—An 
important change is announced in the 
name of one of the largest manufac- 
turers of agricultural engines of. the 
world. The Olds Gas Power Company 
of Lansing, Mich, makers of the fa- 
mous gas and gasoline engines, is now 
the Seager Engine Works. Mr Olds 
has not been connected with this in- 
stitution for a number of years and 
the management has been entirely in 
the hands of the Seagers. The capi- 
talization of the Olds Gas Power com- 
pany was $615,000, but the capitaliza- 
tion of the Seager Engine Works is 
$1,500,000. The plant has been great- 
ly increased and for many months de- 
partments of it running 20 hours a 
day. The demand from agricultural 
districts for Olds engines has been 
very large and this has been supple- 
mented by a large foreign business. 
There is no change in thé manage- 
ment of the officers, with J. H. Sea- 
ger, president, and.F.. L. Smith, vice- 
president. The Olds engines have 
been on the market for 30 years and 
this factory, which is one of the most 
modern of the world, has built~noth- 
ing but Olds engines. 











Liliane to Winter aie 


Ss. M. NEWTON, VERNON COUNTY, WIS 





It may seém a little out of season to 
talk about_winter layers, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is not. Winter layers 
must be looked for ahead, for any kind 
of hen will not do. It takes one of 
proper age and in proper condition. 

For winter layers I want pullets, the 
ea lier and better developed the bet- 
ter. Yearling hens and even older ones 
may be made to produce winter eggs, 
but not ordinarily nor under ordinary 
management. It is true that puliets 
may be too early to make good winter 
layers; if they are early enough to 
molt in the fall they will not lay 
freely during the winter: but few of 
us have them so early as this. I want 
them hatched in March or April if. 
can have them, but May, and even 
June hatched pullets I have devel- 
oped into very satisfactory winter 
layers. 

I select my winter layers early and 
put them in the house where they are 
to lay. I Hke to keep them pretty 
much by themselves when I can, but 
in any case I do not permit them to be 
crowded and overrun with old stock 
and superfluous cockeréls. In fact, I 
remove proctically all the cockerels 
at an early age. A ‘few will do 
no particular harm and an especially 
nice one I would not sacrifice to keep 
it away from my pullets; but I do not 
want so many cockerels as to be a 
nuisance. Another thing I consider 
important is plenty of room. Chicks 
should not be crowded at any stage, 
but these early pullets must not be if 
they are to develop into prolific win- 
ter layers. 

Ways and Means of Feeding 


I begin feeding for winter eggs from 
the first; that is, I feed so as to de- 
velop most rapidly and normally. The 
object at this time should be to pro- 
duce’ growth and hasten maturity. 
Maturity does not depend on age alone 
as so many seem to think. It may be 
greatly hastened by judicious feeding. 
And it should be remembered that 
growth is made at this stage and sea- 
son much more cheaply and readily 
thar later. In fact, one day’s feeding 
now is worth more than a week’s may 
be in the fall. It should also be re- 
membered that once a chick is stunted 
or its growth checked it will develop 
very slowly and probably come to ma- 
turity too late to be of any value as 
a winter layer. Iam always very care- 
ful not to neglect my pullets and to 
see that they get regularly enough 
wholesome, nutritious food to keep 
them growing rapidly and constantly. 

The kind of food is not of so much 
consequence, yet I feed cows sparingly 
to my growing pullets. For whole 
grain I prefer wheat, but this I do not 
clways have. Usually I feed largely a 
coarsely ground mixture of corn, rye 
and peas, with oats and barley as the 
pullets grow older. This mixture I 
seald, using just enough water to 
make a crumbly mass. Corn and rye 
I use in equal quantities, peas about 
two quarts to a bushel of the mixture. 
Later I feed boiled rye once a day. 
With the rye I like to boil a few po- 
tatoes if I have them. Toward fall 
I begin feeding ground fee1 wet with 
milk. With the ground fee@ Mike to 
mix a little blood meal or beef scrap. 
By feedirg in this way I bring my 
pullets to the laying stage at about 
five months of age and before cold 
weather sets in. 

I am very careful to keep down 
vermin, especially mites, for nothihg 
will check growth quicker. No flock 
can be developed rapidly in mite in- 
fested quarters; many a promising 
lot of pullets has been stunted from 
no other cause. To prevent mites I 
go over roosts and other fixtures once 
a morth with kerosene oil. This also 
helps-to keep down body lice. 
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To Make More from Milk 


W. M. PECK, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y¥ 





There are many leaks and. hin- 
@rances to success in producing milk 
profitably for the city market. In the 
first place, to make it pay there should 
be produced a better article, and a 
better price should be paid for same 
to the dairymen. There should ba less 
toll by the carriers and the people 
who sell to the consumer. The rail- 
roads could-cut their rates one-half 
and make money. The milkmen should 
confine their routes to certain sections 
of the city, if that could be done, thus 
cutting their expenses one-half. 

The supervision o: inspection for the 
country should be under the con- 
trol of the department of agriculture 
and appointments made under civil 
gervice rules. Then iet the state fully 
eontrol the shipping of milk and let.it 
be sold for what it is. People who 
desire skim milk should be able to get 
it as skim milk and the price shouid 
be accordingiy. Those who want to 
purchase butter fat or milk rich in 
butter fat, let them have it, but pay 
accordingly. 

Let each dairyman who intends to 
furnish milk for the New York city 
market prepare for the business. First, 
in providing suitable environments for 
the cows’ comfort and health, every- 
thing first class, and require such par- 
ties’ premises to be Inspected and a 
license given before any business can 
be done, the same as is required of 
the shipping station or creamery. Also 
require the examination of the herd 
twice each year by the state. Let this 
be a physical test, and if any animal 
is not right, let the state pay for such 
animal full value and take charge of 
it at once. Charge a good fee for the 
license to do business. Let_the state 
control all milk stations, which shall 
be inspected monthly during the 
summer. 

Do not scare the poor peopie in the 
city With the cry, “cow’s milk is dan- 
gerous,” “tuberculosis,” etc, but clean 
up and prevent disease germs getting 
into the milk after i. lands in the city. 
This will require legislation—honest 
legislation, Let the dairyman’s league 
pull themselves into activity and act. 
The state granges could be a power if 
they would keep free from large vil- 
lages and confine their membership 
and influence to the farm and the 
farmer. 

Let the farmer build up his herd 
in the interest of milk shipping, a 
herd composed of good, strong cows 
with a constitution to stand the drain. 
On a hillside farm like those in Del- 
aware county let the Ayrshire come to 
the front. In selecting a herd, build 
up from the butter fat strain, as it 
costs no more-to get and keep that 
strain than the thin milk. 

Let the dairyman so breed his cows 
that two-thirds will freshen in October 
and November, and the balance in 
March. By this method he will pro- 
duce an even daily amount of milk the 
entire year. 


Feeding .Green Fedder—Cattle and 
horses will eat an enormous amount 
of green fodder if fed fresh. Espe- 
cially is this true as the summer pas- 
tures wither and dry up. If green 
forage be fed, let it wilt a bit before 
being thrown out to the stock. This 
practice will prevent bloating. Milch 
cows can hardly eat too much regu- 
larly; and after feeding all day in the 
pasture, if &@ cow will eat a good fork- 
ful of green fodder, the result will 
surely be seen in the pail. This prac- 
tice of feeding green forage when 
pastures are short ought to be greatly 
extended. It is very profitable, 








Cern Fodder Suitable Horse Feed— 
Corn fodder may safely be fed to 
horses, if one-third the forage ‘ration 
be made up of some other material, 
such as timothy hay or alfalfa. It is 
best to remove all ears,.as the soft 
corn likely to be found in fodder is 
injurious to horses. Shredding adds 
nothing to the value of fodder for 
horses, 


| Oda) ON THE FARM 
What College and Why 








Many fathers and mothers are now 
asking themselves if they shall send 
their boys and girls to college, and if 
so, what one shall it be. This ques- 
tion has been put to me very often 
within the past few weeks. It is one 
of the biggest that confronts many 
rural homes; many of these parents 
write that they can afford the expense 
and wish to help their boys and girls. 
If education pays they want to use 
it; but they think it ought not to be 
at the expense of character, and they 
feel that it ought not to lead the 
boys and girls away from the farm. 
Hence they are weighing the matter 
carefully. They hesitate and seek 
further information. 

I know something about this prob- 
lem, For the past. 15 years I have 
studied it; my work has led me into 
close touch with our colleges, with 
students, with teachers, and with the 
surroundings of student life. I have 
visited during these years some 25 or 
30 colleges, have lectured before a 
great many student bodies, and have 
talked over student problems with a 
good many thousand young men and 
women, This experience has been had 
with more than one class of colleges, 
although most largely with the agri- 
cultural types. During all this time I 
have been closely associated with 
farm life, farm homes and farm peo- 
ple. I have, therefore, the farm side 
in mind; in fact, it is the side in 
which I am solely interested. 

One thing I will state with positive- 
ness; the agricultural college does not 
tend to ruin character. Some boys go 
to college and go to pieces. That is 
true; but it is very likely that this 
happens solely because the ground- 
work of character was lacking in the 
first place. While it may be true that 
the old line college with its leisure 
and ancient day ideals may in some 
instances produce bad results, the ag- 
ricultural college, on the other hand, 
is a different sort of institution alto- 
gether. In the agricultural college a 
Positive force is at work; interest and 
attention become fixed from the very 
moment the students take up their 
work; the prectical nature of the 
courses and the explanations that the 
lessons bring lead to constant indus- 
try; the combination of laboratory or 
practical work with lectures and class- 
room work develops well-rounded, 
well-educated young men and women; 
at the same time it: fits them for their 
work in life. Hence th> young peo- 
ple do not feel that they are wasting 
their time; they know that they are 
preparing themselves. for the very 
work in which they are interested, 
and which they later will take up. 
They learn more about that work also 
than if they were at home on the 
farm. Indeed, they quickly discover 
that they learn in a few years in col- 
lege a great deal more than they 
would unaided and at home find out 
in a score of years, or even in . life- 
time. 

The atmosphere around the einai 
tural college is extremely healthful; it 
is just the kind in itself that broad- 
ens and enlightens. It is the kind 
that fits young men and women for 
life and makes them the equal of 
other young men and women who 
pursue other lines in education. You 
see by this, I am in favor of the ag- 
ricultural college. Indeed, I am. I 
think the agricultural college, with 
its courses of domestic science for 


women and its agricultural courses 
To Page 146.j 








The word “* DISKS,” shown above, 
was formed of 52 disks taken from 
one common “bucket bowl’? cream 
separator a disgusted farmer and his 
overworked wife discarded for a Sharp- 
les Dairy Tubular. The ‘‘disk man’’ 
misled them by calling this complicated 
machine simple and easy to clean. 


cream separators alone. Get a light, 


a ts Sharples 
Dairy Tubular, with 
nothing inside the 


| Thousands are dis- 
carding “bucket bowls” 
| for Tubulars. The man- 
| ufacture of Tubulars is 
one of Canada’s leading 
industries. Sales ex- 
ceed most, if not all, 
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Litter Carrier 
A; Londen keene track system can 
clean the barns in half the time that two men 
would sake without it. That’s Louden - 
omy. up-to-date farm — your 
—the er Carrier and tool track 
system will earn its cost many times a year. 
Track can be bracketed to barn wall—out one door 
rr spots and in Ly way no ewitch is needed. 
% on wagon or spreader — its 


loaded direc 
hit ter ising value thus saved. 
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The Promising Harvests 


Barring possible accident of the re- 
motest sort, the crops of 1909 are now 
gade. Better yet, they are generous 
fo the point of overflowing. Certain 
ef our special crops, apples, tobacco, 
onions, potatoes, cabbage, are still to 
some extent in the making, but devel- 
oping rapidly; and the welcome rains 
Monday of tuis week, over much of 
New England, New York and further 
south, helped toward reasonably good 
fruition. It is too early to carefully 
estimate the volume of all the staple 
and spegial crops, but enough is 
known to warrant these general state- 
ments. 

Cotton is somewhat short of last 
year, but prices are good. A liberal 
hay crop has been secured in excel- 
dent condition; and so with the cere- 
als, barring corn, which is rapidly 
maturing. As to farm Values, these 
when a little later marshaled in 
array will make a formidable show- 
ing; certainly well into the billions of 
added wealth to the country. Take 
corn alone, a three-billion crop, and 
guess it at as moderate a figure as 
BO cents to the farmer, and you have 
ge billion and a half dollars in that 
‘one item. The department of agricul- 
ture, not infrequently charged with 
giving out “hot air’ as to farm 
wealth, may be pardoned with its last 
week’s bulletin, in which it says that 
frop conditions at the opening of 
‘August were moderately higher than 
tthe ten-year average condition of all 
crops at same date; furthermore, that 
ithe acreage of cultivated crops is 1.6% 
greater than quoted last year. These 
general facts, while applying to the 
country at large, accentuate what the 
great Mississippi basin is doing in this 
wear of grace. 

That the railroads will be more than 
busy is already reflected by buoyant 











markets on Wall street; that whole- 
saler, retailer, manufacturer, artisan, 
will be in the procession is self-evi- 
dent. That farmers will have money 
to spend for necessities and for some 
of the luxuries is inevitable. 

The business of the farmer, and for 
that matter of the entire country, is 
full of promise for the coming fall 
and winter. 

It is a matter of certainty, and we 
have never yet met a farmer who 





did not admit it, that 
Improve stock raising is the most 
the Stock important branch of a 
farmer’s business. It is 


the lifeblood of the farm. ‘Then itis 
a@ great -point to have stock that will 
bring in the most money at least cost. 
This can be done by improving the 
common grade stock by means of 
pure-bred male animals.. Of course, 
these cost money. So do improved 
implements, improved land, improved 
schoolhouses, improved roads. But 
they are worth any reasonable initial 
cost. Once become inoculated with 
the germ of pure-bred stock and you 
will be immune forever. That is, 
you will forever abandon scrub ani- 
mals, dunghill fowls, mongrel stock. 
To improve wisely, begin with the 
male, get a pure-bred male for every 
class, and then stick to that line of 
breeding without any change what- 
ever. 
scrub grade females are used, it will 
be a matter of but a few generations 
until the herd or flock will be prac- 
tically pure bred. This (means bet- 
ter stock, more profits, better farm- 
ing. Now is the time to start the 
good work. 





A ton of well saved corn fodder is 


worth, if well used, the price of a 
ton of hay. Yet how 

Saving rarely is it -well saved 
Corn Fodder or well spent! Exposed 


after husking to all 
the storms of fall and winter, it be- 
comes musty, mildewed, washed and 
weather-beaten; hence a very poor 
fodder indeed. When fed it is 
thrown in the roughest and most 
careless way in the barnyard, where 
it is tramped down in the snow and 
mire, and the following spring is 
cursed as the greatest nuisance with 
which the*farmer has to contend. But 
let stalks be shocked up carefully, 
spread well at the butts of the shock 
and tied closely at the top until the 
corn is husked, and then put up in 
convenient bundles and again set up 
so that the rain cannot penetrate the 
shocks, and as soon as cured is care- 
fully stacked or put away beneath 
the tight roof, it becomes an agree- 


able-looking, sweet-smelling, nutri- 
tious fodder, which will be readily 
eaten by all sorts of stock. If it is 


cut up with any of the various fod- 
der cutters, or at husking time if it 
is passed through the shredding ma- 
chine, when fed it will be largely 
consumed, and the manure pile in 
the spring will be altogether free 
from the objectionable, unrotted and 
entangled stalks, while it will be 
quickly enriched by their fertilizing 
remains. If corn stover is properly 
cured, handled and fed, the supply of 
feed will be economized, often leav- 
ing hay to spare for sale or permit- 
ting the number of the feeding stock 
to be doubled, and besides, what is 
often a source of trouble and annoy- 
ance may be turned to good account 
and money made by it. 


. 


It would be scarcely true to say that 
there is not much of a “way out” for 
the small producer of 





Days of such special crops as 
Specialization apples, for the man 
who owns the kitchen 

orchard, for the farmer who has a 


dozen trees turning off each season 
an indifferent crop of perhaps a half 
dozen varieties. Yet it is not amiss to 
remember that these are days of 
specialization in agriculture. The or- 
chardist who finds a group of anxious 
buyers sitting on his doorstep is the 
man in Illinois, Missouri.and Kansas 
with a fine showing of Winesaps and 
Grimes Golden; in Maine or western 


‘EDITORIAL 


By such breeding, even though” 


New York the man with a five or ten- 
acre block of Baldwins, every—speci- 
men substantially a counterpart of its 
fellows on the tree. These are the 
goods for which there is a positive 
scramble in a short year, and which 
receive friendly consideration in a full 
year. It is useless to expect March 
cold storage prices for windfalls and 
cider apples in October. This is not 
decrying serious and thorough work 
on the part of the farmer with only a 
few trees or small orchard who may 
cater to local trade. But these lines 
are written to accentuate the trend of 
today toward commercial orcharding. 
Truly it is worth while, where condi- 
tions warrant, to put out or develop 
the sizable orchard of three, five or 
ten acres on scientific and practical 
lines. What a chance for farmers’ 
sons with a bent in that direction! 
No sign in the sky yet of over-produc- 
tion of really high grade fruit; it is 
the commonplace which suffers. 


i 


A boy reader of American Agricul- 
turist writes. us that he thinks farm- 
ers’ sons ought to have a 

Encourage chance to earn something 
the Boys for-themselves, to be al- 
lowed to make little ven- 





tures in stock raising and crop grow-. 


ing for pocket money, and to keep 
them contented at home. We think 
so, too. We know a great many farm- 
ers who do this. But many work their 
boys with as little consideration as 


they work their hired men. They take 


no pains to make farm life attractive, 
and the boys are off at the first op- 
portunity. They have no joyous mem- 
ories to bind them to the spot that 
ought to be the dearest on earth. To 
learn the worth of money they must 
have money as the result of their 
labors.- To form habits of faithful- 
ness, carefulness and economy these 
and other virtues must be rewarded. 
They should have responsibilities put 
on them while they: are very young 
and be encouraged to make money 
and to save it. Give them a pig, a 
lamb, a calf, a piece of land for corn 
or potatoes or other crop and let them 
have all they make by good care and 
attention. Give the boy a few trees, 
let him spray them if need be, and 
market the fruit. ‘Give the boys an 
interest in your business, and make 
them intelligent in it, and they will 
not be in haste to leave the farm. En- 
courage them to read agricultural 
papers and books and the appetite 
will grow by what it feeds upon. The 
farm will be the scene of cheerful, 
well-rewarded labor and will always 
be loved. 





The famous bucket that hung in the 
well was made strong and lasting by 
its iron bands. The 
The Iron- guarantee of adver- 
Bound Bucket tisers on_this page is 
just as strong and 
lasting as anything could be. Iron- 
bound, we call it. No advertiser in 
this journal dare swindle you, for he 
knows that if he does, off goes his 
name from our list. 





The Three Most Profitable Apples 
in our section are Smokehouse, Bald- 
win and Summer Rambo. Harrisburg 
is the market for this county. There 
are other large commercial orchards 
here, but every farm has its own or- 
chard to furnish fruit for the family 
and have some for sale. The varie- 
ties are selected with the view of sup- 
plying the home needs with high qual- 
ity eating and cooking apples during 
fall and winter. The Summer Rambo 
is the best apple for lete August and 
early September. MHarrisburg people 
know it and will have nothing else 
while they can get it. 'Smokehouse 
comes next, in September and Octo- 
ber, and while it is on the market 
stands no other apple will sell. Bald- 
win is ready for use by the middle 
of November, and can be kept in a 
good cellar until March. Everyone 
knows it, and will buy it as soon as 
Smokehouse is out of the market. 
All three: are good, regular bearers, 
and although not annual, they bear 
some fruit in the off years-—-[Gabriel 
Hiester. Dauphin County, Pa. 


What College and Why 


[From Page 145.] 


for men, is the most rational system 
of education that has yet been de- 
vised. Every man or woman is in- 
terested in the fundamental problems 
ef living. Every person is interested 
in soils, in plants and in animals. This 
is the case whether they live in the 
city or country; hence to teach about 
these things is to interest young men 
and young women, and at the same 
time to give them a practical training 
that will be useful and uplifting. I 
am confident, therefore, no parent 
need hesitate one moment about send- 
ing his boy or girl to an agricultural! 
college from the moral standpoint. 


‘While there is a strong reason to 


question this matter as it concerns 
the old line college, parents need not 
be perplexed as it relates to the -ag- 
ricultural college. 

I have observed that young men 
and women who have gone to the ag- 
ricultural college become quickly in- 
terestéd in their college work and in 
farming; indeed, so much so as to not 
infrequently leave their courses of 
study to go home to engage in farm- 
ing at once. .The agricultural college 
does not, then; lead men and women 
away from the farm. This charge 
was raised against the agricultural 
college years ago, and was then to 
some ‘extent justified. In recent years, 
however, since the agricultural col- 
lege has been in the hands of men 
whod are in’ deep sympathy with -pro- 
gressive agriculture, and who know 
farming, and are real farmers, this 
state of affairs does not exist. In the 
physicists and men trained in the 
old days when chemists, botanists, 
classics controlled these colleges there 
was a tendency for students to leave 
agriculture and to take up other pur- 
suits. The evolution, however, has 
eliminated ‘he away-from-the-farm 
teachers who knew little about farm- 
ing and cared less for it. 

The agricultural college now con- 
tains many courses of study, designed 
to fit the needs of the student. Young 
women pursue courses in domestic 
science and domestic art, who in com- 
pletitg their courses are fitted to 
make life in the home effective, dy- 
namic and successful. Young men 
who are inclined toward horticulture 
may pursue courses in horticulture. 
Those interested in live stock have 
open to them courses in animal hus- 
bandry. Those interested in dairying 
can pursue courses in dairying. In- 
deed, any line of agriculture is now 
met by practical courses that will fit 
young men and women for that line; 
and it does it successfully and inex- 
pensively. And more than this, the 
agricultural college offers courses of 
different length. If time and means 
are available, four-year courses may 
be pursued. If a shorter course be 
desired, then there are open the two- 
year courses and the winter courses. 
Consequently any young man or 
woman who is_ so inclined has 
a chance to get training and inspira- 
tion in the very line in which they 
are most interested. 

I therefore unhesitatingly say to all 
parents who are perplexed over this 
question as to whether or not they 
shall send their children to college: 
Send them to college most certainly; 
and send them to the agricultural col- 
lege, where the boy may receive a 
thorough, up-to-date, practical and 
uplifting education in agriculture, and 
the girls a practical, useful, helpful, 
uplifting, inspiring education in home 
making and home life. Give ** + boys 
and girls an education of t!‘s kind 
and they will give a good account of 
themselves; they will be a credit to 
their communities and their parents 
and they will become powerful forces 
in upbuilding the home, the state and 
the nation.—[C. W. B. 


Ostriches in Cuba—An experiment is 
being conducted in Cuba in the rais- 
ing of ostriches as‘a commercial prod- 
uct. Sufficient results to determine the 
feasibility of encouraging the indus- 
try have not yet been obtained. 
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Water Power Trust Talk 





One of the features of the national 
irrigation congress just held at Spo- 
kane, Wash, was a speech by 
Gifford Pinchot, chief forester of the 
United States. He said that a big 
water trust was being formed that 
was attempting to gather in all the 
free concessions offered by the gov- 
ernment, with a view to controlling 
the water power of the country. The 
interests controlling the General Elec- 
tric company are said to be directing 
fhis movement, and that company is 
alleged to be the real head of the wa- 
ter power trust. J. Pierpont Morgan is 
represented as the man_ chiefly re- 
sponsible for the trust, although his 
name was not mentioned by Mr Pin- 
chot. 

By implication, the present secre- 
tary of the interior, Mr Ballinger, was 
criticized for leniency in dealing with 
this problem. 

Ex-Gov George C. Pardee of Cali- 
fornia accused Secretary Ballinger of 
permitting. the opening for entry cf 
valuable water power. The latter was 
defended by John Wilson, former sen- 
ator from Washington, and John Par- 
gon, a Chicago banker. In a speech, 
Sec Ballinger said that there would 
be no backward step in _ irrigation 
work by. the present administration. 





Turko-Grecian War Threatened 





War is threatened between Turkey 
and Greece. The trouble is over the 
island of Crete, which ran up a Greek 
flag soon after the recent revolution 
in Turkey. The Cretans declared 
their independence from Turkey ‘and 
proclaimed voluntary annexation to 
Greece. Lately Turkey has been mak- 
ing a fuss about it and at last a note 
from Greece to Turkey was issued, 
declaring that Greece never intended 
to annex Crete against the wishes of 
Turkey and does not now. 

The Greek flag has been hauled 
down and for the present affairs are 
comparatively quiet on the island, al- 
though the Cretans do not relish the 
idea of continued Turkish rule, and 
Turkey is not satisfied, wishing to 
have a war with Greece. Turkish 
politicians believe that a foreign war 
jast now would be a good thing to 
wnite the conflieting elements of their 
country. 





Grand Army Encampment 





The annual national encampment 
ef the Grand Army of the Republic 
has been held at Salt Lake City. Sam- 
uel R. Van Sant of Minnesota, former 
governor of the state, was elected com- 
mander-in-chief for the coming year. 
The retiring commander-in-chief was 
Col Henry M. Nevius of New Jer- 


sey. .The number of Grand Army 
men- reported to have died  be- 
tween Dec 31, 1907, and Dec 31, 


1908, was over 10,000. On the latter 
date the total membership of the or- 
ger was some over 220,000. The an- 
mual parade included 6000 veterans. 
A feature of it was the human flag 
made up of hundreds of school chil- 
dren dressed in red, white and blue. 
The next encampment will be held at 
Atlantic City. 

The Woman’s Relief corps elected 
as national president, Mrs. Jennie 
L. Befry of Des Moines, Ia. 





Negroes for Fort Ethan Allen 





Four troops of the llth United 
States cavalry have left Ft Ethan 
Allen, near Burlington, Vt, being 
transferred to Ft Oglethorpe, Ga. Two 
troops of the 15th cavalry go to Ft 


Leavenworth, Kan. Bieven troops of 
the 10th cavalry regiment of colored 
troops, just home from the Philip- 


Pines, will now occupy Ft Ethan_Allen. 
This regiment won the fight at San 
Juan, Cuba, and saved the rough 
riders in which Roosevelt served from 
annihilation there. On the arrival of 
the regiment from the Philippines, 
they were given a great welcome at 
New York, being reviewed by Mayor 
McClellan and Pres McGowan of the 





New York board of aldermen, numer- 
ous colored military organizations and 
others joining in the parade. It is 
understood that some of the people in 
the neighborhood of Ft Ethan Allen 


do not appreve of having colored 
troops stationed there. 


Briefly Told 


Arrangements have been made for 
Pres Taft to meet Pres Diaz of Mexi- 
co at El Paso, Tex, October 18. 


Presidtnt Taft is at his summer 
home at Beverly, Mass, with his fam- 
ily. Mrs Taft, who had a very serious 
breakdown in the spring, is steadily 
improving in health. 











The big general strike in Sweden is 
gradually breaking up, although in 
various places there is continued 
violence and frequent arrests. 





The Santa Catarina river, by a dis- 
astrous flood, swept away more than 
600 houses in the southern part of 
Monterey, Mexico. A score or more 
of persons were drowned. 





A war game is in progress on the 
Massachusetts — coast. The partici- 
pants are the militia of quite a num- 
her of the eastern states. The chief 
umpire of the war game is Maj-Gen 
Leonard Wood. 





Reformers have been making vigor- 
ous attempts to have the Sunday laws 
enforced at Atlantic City. 
keepers and proprietors of amuse- 
ment places have been very defiant 
and up to date have continued to do 
business. 





A big increase in export trade from 
the United States has occurred during 
the month of August. Business con- 
ditions are improving rapidly. The 
railroads are placing big orders for 
engines and cars to meet increasing 
traffic. 





A strike of Canadian Pacific dock 
laborers at Ft William, Ont, has been 
attended by riots. It became neces- 
sary to establish martial law. The 
strikers were principally Greeks, 
Hungarians and Italians. They used 
firearms freely and many were 
wounded before order was restored. 





The New Jersey state board of 
health is undertaking to get rid of the 
public drinking cup on _ railway 
trains. It is asking the roads of New 
Jersey to discontinue the present cups 
and supply cups of paper which 
would be discarded after use. These 
could be either supplied free or 
through a penny in the slot machine, 


Another long trial in which insan- 
ity experts have played the principal 
part has just been completed, to de- 
termine whether or not Harry Thaw, 
who murdered Stanford White, the 
architect of New York, is insane. The 
court decided that he was, and or- 
dered him back to the insane asylum 
at Matteawan, N Y 





Wu Ting Fang, the minister from 
China to the United States, has been 
recalled. His successor will be Chang 
Yin Tang, who is now deputy vice- 
president of foreign affairs. Chan 
Yin Tang is known as a progressive 





The saloon. 


man in Chinese political affairs. He 
has been in the diplomatic service in 
several different countries. For a 


time he was consul-general at San 
Francisco. 





The government of Persia continues 
in a very unsettled condition. The 
deposed shah has had to leave the 
country. His favorite son, the new 
shah, who is only a boy, attempted 
flight because he did not want to be 
separated from his parents. When 
his attempt was frustrated, he tried 
to commit suicide. The government 
is contemplating the possibility of 
the boy’s abdicating in favor of some- 
one else. 





A big convention of the” American 
federation of Catholic societies has 
been held at Pittsburg, Pa. The offi- 
cers elected include president, Ed- 
ward G. Feeney of Brooklyn, and na- 
tional secretary, Anthony Matre of 
St Louis. The next convention will 
be held at New Orleans in 1910. Dur- 
ing the convention a movement was 
well started to erect a bronze monu- 
ment on the battlefield of Gettysburg 
to Rev William Corbey, chaplain of 
the Irish brigade through the civil 
war. 





The pioneer bicycle manufacturer, 
Col A. A. Pope, has died at his summer 
home in Cohasset, Mass. He was (6 
years old. He organized and conducted 
the Pope manufacturing company at 
Hartford, Ct, until it was absorbed by 
the American bicycle company ia 
1899. The latter became financially 
embarrassed three years later, and in 
1903 the Pope manufacturing company 
came into being again. In addition, to 
the bicycle business, it operated fac- 
tories making automobiles in several 
cities, 





There is beginning to be considera- 
ble talk in New York city over the 
coming municipal campaign. The suc- 


.cessor to Mayor McClellan and other 


city officers will be elected the first of 


December. Tammany Hall leaders 
seem practically agreed that the can- 
didate for mayor shall come from 


Brooklyn. The men most prominently 
mentioned are Edward M. Grout, 
Judge Victor J. Dowling and Judge 
William J. Gaynor, with the chances 
now in favor of Mr Grout. It looks 
now as if District Attorney Jerome 
might be renominated by Tammany, 
although when elected the last time 
he ran independently against’ the 
Tammany nominee. The republicans 
have no definite plans as yet. 


The Georgia legislature has just ad- 
journed after defeating two measures 
that have received strong support 
from prominent people of the state. 
One provided for compulsory educa- 
tion, so that each child under 14 
years of age would have to attend 
school at least three months a year. 
This was bitterly fought on the 
ground that it would force the ne- 
groes into the schools. The other 
measure, which was strongly in- 
dorsed, but not allowed a hearing by 
the legislature, was a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to be submit- 
ted to the people, providing that the 


legislature should meet once in two 
years instead of every year, as at 
present. The politicians want the 
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ME: Time is Operating Capi- 

© tal. aprons 5 3 

as important as saving money! @ No 

matter whose time it is, it costs money! 
@ No matter how important or how triv- 
ial the work, if it can be done by power, 
you are wasting time in doing it or allow- 
ing itto be done by hand. @ The point 
is, get it done and out of the way 
in the shortest possible time. @ Increas- 
ing the amount of work accomplished, is 
time saved; and time is Money! 


I d eal Gasoline 


Engines 
“Built for the Farm” 


dous ti the farm— 
are tremendous mychnoee work , arr ier 


same number of ha lMte8H. P.— — 

Saeve maken Ung capacity } ust suited to 

the amon fry tof a srbe wil apeomnln a 
Seale be. work i 

a 

peed Changing 


tet Liberal Ons, Year's Guarantee. Don't 


5 cee eee 
Ideal Motor Company 
Lansing, Michigan. 
ZIMMERMAN ANTI- 
SAG STRAP HINGE 


Only practical improvement in a 
ha Carries up 10 10 tone head 









without sagging. For sale at 
Tens all dealers’ or 
on Twist from 
Rarry Zimmerman & Co 
51 Wood Strest 
Fremont, 0. 


Eastern selling agents: 6G. $. F. Zimmerman & Co, 
21 Arch St. Frederick, Md, (Foreign patents for sale) 


Ohio State 
University 


Offers thirteen different 
courses of study: Four four- 
year courses, two two-year 











The 
College of 


Agriculture 
and 





- courses, 2 e¥ : n i p ter 
courses. 
4 omestic describing wes coursen 
cience 
H. C. PRICE, Dean 
Columbus, Ohio 
















and SANITARY PIPE “oe * 
make the most sanita: 

est and neatest Spectinn "Ua base 
equipment. 

Send for descriptive circulars 
and get our prices before you 
equip your 
The Harris Mfg. Gomaauyy 
240 Depot St., Balem, Obie 











ider Pre 
Great strength and caw 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Ce., 601 Cortlandt Bidg.. New York 

















The Be Best Roofing Manufactured IL 














new. — poderays 


pee asa wo Sheets are full size. 


] and easy to put on; no previous experience | 
Comes in Corrugated, “V"’ - My peewmed Seam or Piais Flat 
Heavily galvanized on both sides withthe most approved galvanizing material; preparation will adhere forever. 
means that the iron has been coated with liquid Zinc, which makes it absolutely rust and weather-proof; mes affected by heat er 
cold. Makes buildings warmerin Winter and cooler in Summer. 
water. Fire and lightming-proof. Makes your insurance cheaper. 
world. Chicago House Wrecking Co. sells more roofing material than any other concern. 
Galvanized Rust-Proof Iron" every week. Used in all climates. Forevery kind of building. 


PAINTED STEEL ROOFING AT $1.25 PER HUNDRED SQUARE FEET! 


Drains perfectly and does not soak, 
Sold direct from our own roofing factory—the largest in the 








: brand 
“Galvanized” 
Does not taint rain 


We sell thousands of squares of 
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Roofing Supplies of 
Every Kind! 


Send for our 500 page Catalog No. 25. 
It is full of information for the shrewd, careful and 
economical buyer. Lists th d. 
of rare bargains. Price offers which command orders. 
Millions of dollars worth of merchandise, bought at a Sg ae aes eileted 
Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and other forced sales, are plain- 

ly described in this book. SEND FOR IT. 


cee Beth een House  wwnacking Co. 


Also in stock, a full line of painted Steel and Iron Roofing, Siding and Ceiling, all styles at prices from $1.25 sq, foot up. 
Fill in the coupon below. We will send you samples free of charge together with a vast amount of roofing information. 
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FREE SAMPLE COUPON NO.25 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., 
Kind of Building 


Size of Roof ... 


If you want Siding or Ceiling give diagram and full dimensions...- 


COE ERE EERE OER EE EEE OEE EEE RHEE TEETER Oe 


When do you expect to order.... «+++ eoee 
NOM oe os cone coos cecces cows cece ceccee esos 


P. GEIR D. -ccccceresStat® os seve cose 


35th & Iron Sts., Chicago.: 


PPrrrrm Trier tt ttt ete ee eee 
eee sees ceee eee eeer 




















New York Edition 
NEW YORK 


Broome Hill, Schoharie Co—Hay is 
looks well, potatoes fine. Apples are 
a short crop, oats short, buckwheat 
blighted, not a half crop. Feed is 
high. Dairy butter sells at 22c, eggs 
24 to 35c. 


Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co—Hay- 
ing done. A good quality of hay is 
secured. About 75% of last year’s 
crop. Crops are showing the effects 
of the drouth. Corn leaves are rolling 
up and will die if rain does not come 
soon. Springs are getting low. Cows 
have’ shrunk 30%. Oats are a light 
crop, straw rather short. 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Haying is 
done, and farmers are beginning tc 
cut grain, which promises to be an 
average crop. Potatoes and corn are 
growing fast and show a good color 
on the foliage. Another soaking rain 
is needed. Pastures are short and 
dry and some are feeding mill feed 
and others are cutting green oats for 
feed. ows are shortening up on 
their flow of milk. One or two facto- 
ries have made recent sales of cheese 
at 15%c. Fresh eggs are 25c p doz. 
Fresh pork in the hog brings 10 and 
lic. Station price for m®k is $1.28 
-p 100 Ibs. Strawberries and raspber- 
ries have been a good crop. Apples 
will be a light crop. 

Dairy Certificate Winners—At the 
N Y state college of agri the follow- 
ing N Y students have completed the 
work in dairy methods, etc, and have 
been awarded certificates of profi- 
ciency. The requirements for these 
certificates are that the student must 
pass all the examinations during the 
year and at the close of the winter 
course and successfully manage a 
factory or a creamery for an entire 
season: W. W. Barnum of Portville, 
J. M. Doyle of Madrid, Clayton Dut- 
ton of South Otselic, A. F. Eggleston 
of Philadelphia, J. E. Sheive of Seeley 
Creek, Earl W. Quincy of Bainbridge, 
Clayton A. Tarble of Smithville Plats, 
Carl A. Thornton of Lake Placid, 8. 
BH. Van Horn of Rodman, H. L. Mid- 
daugh of Ithaca, Leo West of New 
York city and J. H. McLain of Grif- 
fin, Ga. . 


Florists’ Club Clambake—Over 100 
persons attended the third annual 
elambake of the Albany florists’ club, 
Aug 15. Part of the day was spent in 
looking over the new greenhouses in 
eourse of construction at the farm of 
Henkes Bros near Newtonville. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Grafton, Huntington Co—Corn will 
not be 80% of last year’s crop. Oats 
very poor, Potatoes. about 40%; 
plenty of blight. Hay half a crop; 
apples 30%, peaches very few. Some 
threshing done; wheat about 15 bus 
to the acre; oats 25 to 40 bus. No 
plowing done owing to dryness of the 

round. Horses high. Cows $25 to 
i Lambs 7c p lb, beef 5%c, wheat 





1, oats 50c, corn $1, butter 25c, eggs 
p doz, potatoes 90c, apples $1.— 
{B. F. M. 

McKean County Fair.—The 
annual fair and races of this assn 
will be held at Smithport, Sept 21-24. 
The attractions this year will be 
greater than ever. Excursions and 
special rates over all railroads can be 
obtained. Over 1200 premiums are 
offered for products of farm and sta- 
ble; premiums given for McKean 
county products only. For entry 
blanks and premium lists write Guy 
McCoy, Sec of Smithport. 


Falisdale, Wayne Co—Crop greatly 
in need of rain. Potatoes will be 
small and oats short if rain does not 
come soon. Apples almost a failure 
in this part. Meats and all provision 
selling well. Veal sells readily at 7c, 
chickens 22c, fowls 14c and pork at 9c, 
eggs are 28c and butter 27c. Provision 
of all kinds high and yet city boarders 
look for cheap board among the farm- 
ers. All the boarding houses full at 
present. Prices range from $5 to 
p week, 

Westfield, Tioga Co—Some farmers 
are feeding their cows hay and fod- 
der corn, Others letting the cows 
graze on the dead pastures. Oats are 
not half a crop in the northern half 

4 ~ 


fifth 





of Westfield. Buckwheat sowed three 
weeks ago has not sprouted. Corn is 
late and rolls up in the hot sun. Cows 
have shunk in their milk 50% so that 
cheese factories are not making half 
the number of cheese they usually do. 
Oats and buckwheat will be a very 
light crop. 

Middletown, Dauphin Co—The lack 
of rain has injured crops considerably. 
Corn is earing. Potatoes are small. 
Wheat yielded an average crop. Oats 
were light. There is little fruit. San 
Jose scale did» considerable damage 
in orchards. Cabbage has been dam- 
aged with mildew, and tomatoes have 
been injured by blight. Cucumbers 
are small and many of the plants have 
dried up. *Potatoes 90c to $1. p bu, 
butter 25 to 28c p Ib, eggs 22 to 23c 





p doz. 
NEW JERSEY 
Imlaystown, Monmouth Co—The 


long-continued drouth is playing 
havoc with all erops. Corn about 
done up. Late potatoes about 4% ofa 
crop. No pasture; cows looking thin. 
Only a few can plow, ground is so 
hard. Potatoes 70c p bu, wheat $1, 
rye 75c, corn 90c, butter 30c, eggs 50c, 
hay $15, rye straw $17, apples $1. 

Crawford, Union Co—Harvest com- 
pleted, Good crop garnered in prime 
condition, except oats. Early pota- 
tees have suffered from drouth but late 
ones are better. Corn looks fine, 
Showers have relieved drouth but good, 
soaking rains are still needed. New 
hay and rye straw $20, eggs 35c, pota- 
toes $2.50 p bbl. 


MARYLAND 


Spencerville, Montgomery Co—Ru- 
tabagas planted, and farmers plowing 
for wheat and have to change plow- 
shares daily, 


Big Spring, Washington Co—Drouth 
conditions still continue and corn crop 
is practically ruined. Early potatoes 
dug and are a full crop. Late pota- 
toes promise very poorly. Ground so 
hard and dry that farmers have 
plowed very little for wheat. Pastures 
very poor. Garden truck very short, 
Apples rather short crop and small 
and imperfect. Old corn sells at 90c 
p bu, new wheat 96c, potatoes 80c, 
ones 20c, butter 20 to 25c, hay $9 to 
10 p ton. No oats raised for sale, 
Grown only by farmers for their own 
use for feed. 


Horticultural Meeting—The society 
for hort science will hold its annual 
meeting at St Catharines, Ont, on 
Monday, Sept 13, immediately preced- 
ing the meetings of the American 
pomological soc Sept 14-16. The 
Welland hotel will be headquarters. 
The program will be one of the best 
the soc has ever prepared. Dr L. H. 
Bailey, director of the exper sta and 
dean of the college of agri of Cornell 
university, will discuss the field of re- 
search work in horticulture. Dr BE. 
W. Allen of the office of the exper 
stas at Washington will speak on the 
Adams fund as to its relations in hor- 
ticulture; Dr H. J. Webber will out- 
line the work being done at Cornell 
university under the Adams fund act 
and Prof S. B. Green of St Anthony 
Park will treat this same subject 
from the Minn standpoint. Other pa- 
pers are being arranged for but can 
not at present be announced. Com- 
munications should be addressed to 
Prof C. P. Close, the sec, at College 
Park. 
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New York ae Notes 


A program has been arranged by 
the state woman’s work committee for 
grange day at the state fair on Thurs- 
day, September 16. Dr Almond Gun- 
nison, president of St Lawrence uni- 
versity, will deliver an address. * Miss 
Ethel J. Eaton of Little Falls grange 
will play a piano solo. There will also 
be vocal solos by Miss Libbie Clark 
of Watertown grange and Miss Ruby 
Hildreth of Silas Wright grange of 
Canton. 


Through the efforts of Prof C. 8. 
Wilson, superintendent of the fruit 
department of the state fair, the 
granges are being interested in the 
grange fruit exhibits, for which prizes 
of $60, $40 and $25 are offered. Sub- 
ordinate granges of the Empire state 
afe all eligible. The space allotted to 
each grange will be 9 by 4 feet on the 
table, 9 by 8 feet on shelves and 9 by 








AMONG THE. FARMERS” 


Sea pig ae 


9 feet of wall space. This area should 
hold 147 plates on the table and 
shelves and afford ample space for 
decoration, if desired. It is hoped 
that as this is the first time such 
prizes have been offered’ many granges 
will take advantage of the opportunity 
to exhibit. 

Philadelphia grange at its recent 
meeting made a motion which was 
earried, that the grange procure 100 
new badges. A letter was also read 
from §&. J. Lowell, lecturer of the 
state grange, saying that a meeting 
of the lecturers and deputies of St 
Lawrence, Lewis and Jefferson coun- 
ties would be held September 7. 


Herkimer county agricultural so- 
ciety will hold its annual fair on the 
grounds at Herkimer September 6-9. 

Fairport grange, No 467, of Monroe 
county, will hold its annual picnic at 
Corbett’s Glen on Thursday, Au- 
gust 19. 

Seneca grange, No 284, of Ontario 
county, had nine candidates for first 
and second degrees at the last meet- 
ing. The master and overseer of Ben- 
ton grange were present and each 
made remarks. County Deputy Jay J. 
Barden stated that State Lecturer 
Lowell of Fredonia would favor the 
grange with his presence at the next 
meeting on the evening of August 7. 
Mrs Barden also announced a meeting 
of the lecturers of Seneca, Yates and 
Ontario counties at Stanley August 27. 
Seneca grange now has 290 members. 

A meeting of Pomona and subordi- 
nate granges of Jefferson, Lewis and 
St Lawrence counties will be held at 
Philadelphia on Sept 7 at 10 a m. 
All granges in these counties are in- 
vited by Fred Shepard of Lawrence, 
county deputy, to send their lec- 
turers. F. Godfrey, state mas- 
ter, W. H. Vary, state overseer, and 
Ss. J. Lowell, state lecturer, are ex- 
pected to deliver addresses. 





Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monpay, August 16, 1909. 

At New York, steers were dull te 10c 
lower last week; bulls and cows 15@ 
25c lower, closing steady for good to 
choice steers, poor lots dull to 10c 
lower. Today, Aug 16, there were 80 
cars of cattle and 3964 calves on sale. 
Steers were slow and prime and choice 
do, 10c lower; common and medium 
do, 15@25c lower; bulls 10@15c lower; 
cows steady. Veals active and firm; 
grassers and buttermilks in liberal 
supply and 25c lower. Ordinary to 
choice native steers scold at i 
6.90 p 100 Ibs; oxen and stags, £.50@ 
4.9); bulls, 3@4.15; cows, 1.40@4.25; 
1 car of choice Va heifers 4.85; 
veals, 6.50@10; grassers and butter- 
milks, 3.75@4.50; western calves at 
6.25. 

Sheep ruled slow during the week, 
closing a fraction lower. Today, with 
66 cars on sale, both sheep and lambs 
were 25c lower and a number of 
cars of lambs were unsold at the close. 
Common to prime sheep, $2.75@4.75; 
culls, 292.60; eonmmmon to prime 
lambs, 5.50@8.10. 

Hogs opened steady to a shade 
higher, last week, closing weak to 10c 
lower. Today, with about 800 head 
on sale, the feeling was again easier 
and prime light to heavy weight state 
and Pennsylvania hogs are selling at 
$8.15 @ 8.380 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

Offerings were fairly liberal last 
week, but demand held up well, Ex- 
pressers and light drafters were the 
best sellers, heavy drafters rather slow 
and unchanged, carriage and saddle 
horses quiet at last quotations. Choice 
heavy draft are selling at @ 350 
p head, chunks at $225@ , good, 
sound second-handers at 100 @ 250. 


At Pittsburg, best beef cattle ruled 
a shade higher; Monday’s supply 150 
ears. Best beeves qootable at $6.50 
@6.85 p 100 Ibs, goodd roves weigh- 
ing 1200 to 1300 Ibs 6@6.40, common 
to fair 4.25@5.25, cows and bulls 2.50 
@5, milch cows 35@60 p hd. Veal 
ealves cover a wide range of 6@9c p 
Ib according to quality, Hogs opened 
a little lower Monday of this week in 
spite of only 30 double decks on the 
market. Heavy hogs 8.05@8.10, me- 
dium and Yorkers 8@8.10, pigs 7.90@ 
8 The sheep trade rather dull, prime 
wethers 5@5.25 p 100 Ibs, ewes and 
mixed lots 4@5, choice gay £ 5.50, 
Few lambs selling better than 6.75. 


At Buffalo, no material change in 


the cattle market. Receipts Monday 
150 cars and a ready outlet for the 







better Common stuff averaged 
about lower. Good to prime steers 
$6@7 p 100 lbs, light weights 5.50 
6.75, choice butcher heifers 5.75@ 
cows 4.50@5.25, feeding cattle 2.75@, 
5. Milch-cows in good demand when 
choice at 45@65 p hd. Veal calves 
in. moderate supply, best lots quotable 
as high as 9.25@9.75 p 100 lbs, with a 
yoee many sales of desirable veals at 
.23@8.75. Sheep. slightly — slower, 
Monday’s supply 30 double decks, de- 
mand fair but not urgent. Medium to 
choice wethers 4.50@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 
mixed lots 2.75@5, lambs lower at 
6.50@7.25. The hog market did not 
hold the strength of last week. Mon- 
day’s receipts, 60 cars, selling a little 
lower, yet good quotations as a whole. 
l.ediums and heavy droves 8.15@8.25 
RB 100 Ibs, mixed lots and Yorkers 8@ 
15, pigs and light weights 7.90@8. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utiea, market quiet. A _ long, 
soaking rain fell throughout this 
dairy section. The corn crop and 
late potatoes have been greatly bene- 
fited. The condition of pastures 
should be considerably improved. 
The yield of milk may not be ma- 
terially increased, but the’ shrinkage 
due to drouth will be checked. The 
price of milk at the station has been 
raised and it is now equivalent to 
cheese at 15%c¢ p lb. The official rul- 
ing price today, Aug 16, was l4c, or 
%c higher than last week. The curb 
settlements were at 14\%c. Official 
transactions were: Large colored, 456 
bxs, large white 50, small colored 
2570 and small white 336, all at i4e, 
The sales of butter were 194 packages 
at 27% to 

Watertown—Cheese market was ac- 
tive during the week of Aug 14. The 
sales aggregated 113 lots. There 6970 
boxes sold at 14%c p Ib for targe 
sizes and 14% @14%c for small sizes, 
Dairy twins briught 14%c. 


At Canton, during week ending 
Aug 14 there were 1300 tubs butter 
sold at 27%c p Ib and 1700 bxs 
cheese at 14%¢. The output is grow- 
ing less each ‘week. - There is very 
little feed in pastures and many dairy- 
men are feeding their cows. 


Country Piadieve Markets 
NEW YORK—At Albany, grain 


quiet.. Corn 7T8@80c¢ p bu, oats 55@ 
56c, rye 88@90c, bran $25@25.50 p 














ton, middlings @28, timothy hay 
13.50@15, dairy butter 23@26c, cheese 
15@16¢, eggs 38 @35c p doz, live fowls 


SO ae Ib, potatoes 2@3 -p. bbl, 
apples @1.50, peaches 150@3 p 
carrier. 

At Rochester, tomatoes 15@20c p 
bskt, home-grown potatoes 75@90c p 
bu, om peas 50@60c, string beans 
10@15c p bskt, summer squash 10@ 
12c p doz, cucumbers 159 206, eggs 
27c p doz, live fowls 14@15c p Ib. 


At Syracuse, dairy butter 27@30c p 
lb, eggs 28@30c p doz, live fowls 13 
@15c p lb, cahbage 5@10c p head, 
new potatoes @ p bu, onions 
1.25@1.50, tomatoes 1@1.50 p bu, ap- 
ples @1, timothy hay 14@15 p ton, 
rye straw 14@16. 

At Buffalo, dairy butter 23@24c p 
Ib, cheese 12@15c, eggs 28@29c p doz, 
live fowls 15¢ p lb, new potatoes 2@ 
2.25 p bbl, cabbage 2.50@3.50 p 100 
heads, tomatoes 80c@1 p % bu, water- 
melons 15@35c p 100; cantaloups 35 
— p bskt, pennies 1.50@2 p car- 
rier. othy hay p ton, rye straw 
iD@ 18.00. apples 2@8 p bbl. 





Tobacco Helped by Rains—The 
drouthy conditions in cigar leaf sec- 
tions of N Y, Pa and N E have been 
greatly relieved by the widespread 
rains of Monday and Tuesday of this 
week. The somewhat discouraging 
situation up to the beginning of the 
second week in Aug is portrayed on 
Page 138 of this issue of American 
Agriculturist. Happily generous rains 
have fallen sinc® our correspondents 
sent us these reports, effectually break< 
ing the drouth, and this has greatly 
brightened prospects. The plant is 
making splendid development and 
cutting will be well under way in 
eastern sections the coming wéek, 
Drouth In Wis tobacco districts has 
also given way to better conditions 
for development of the plant. Next 
week full review in American Agri- 



























Poultry Breeders Convene 


At the 34th annual meeting of the 
American poultry association held 
last week at Niagara Falls, N Y, a 
fair. attendance of representative 
breeders and others interested in the 
poultry industry took part in the pro- 
ceedings. To a very large extent the 
business was of routine. The discus- 
sion of the 33 amendments to the 
constitution and 16 to the by-laws 
of the association consumed a con- 
siderable part of two sessions. The 
matter was then referred to commit- 
tee deliberation and brought up for 
the final acceptance of such parts as 
the committee thought prudent. These 
sections related mainly to applica- 
tions for membership, duties of elec- 
tion commissioner, separation of the 
offices_of secretary and ‘treasurer, 
place Of holding the annual meeting, 
and minor changes in the wording in 
the interests of clearness of state- 
ment. The officers elected by mail 
ballot were inaugurated as follows: 
President, Charles M. Bryant of Wol- 
laston, Mass, re-elected; first vice- 
president, L. H. Baldwin. of Deer 
Park, Ont; second vice-president, 
Prof C. K, Graham of Hampton, Va; 
secretary-treasurer, S. T. Campbell of 
Mansfield, O. 

Because of the press of routine 
business several papers and addresses 
were omitted from the program; the 
former will be included in the an- . 
nual proceedings of the association. 

George D. Holden of Minnesota re- 
ported that in his home state healthy 
progress has been made in lecturing 
upon poultry subjects, and that sev- 
eral other states are doing similar 
work. Prof C. EK. Graham reported 
that in Connecticut the most profit- 
able lectures are the informal talks 
in which poultry judges explain the 
reasons for their decisions in the 
show room. He also said that in that 
state the old method of judging has 
been successfully eliminated and the 
judge forced ‘to back up his decisions 
with his signature. Thomas S. Meek 
of West Virginia discussed the poul- 
try institute problem, showing that 
properly managed and with efficient, 
experienced lecturers, the institute 
has already done good -work. John 
H. Robinson of Massachusetts. dis- 
cussed the poultry show problem at 
length; more later. 

Much time was consumed in the 
discussion of the standard and the 
decimal score card systems of 
judging. Considerable pressure was 
brought to bear to include the @eci- 
mal system in the new Standard of 
Perfection to be published in 1910. 
The membérs present, however, were 
sufficiently numerous to prevent the 
passage of the motion; but it is evi- 
dent that this system having com- 
mended itself to a very large and 
growing number of judges and show 
officials, will in the not distant fu- 
ture be sanctioned by the society as 
an alternative, and perhaps ultimate- 
ly ds the only recognized system. Prof 
Graham showed the advisability of 
continuing and broadening the work 
of the educational committee, includ- 
ing the educative influences of poul- 
try shows, whether held in conjunc- 
tion with fall fairs or under separate 
management. 





Ohio Farm Activities 


Horse Breeders to Mcet—The Ohio 
horse breeders’ association will meet 
in the Neil house at Columbus, at 7:30 
p m, Sept 1. The purpose of this meet- 
ing is to arrange the work and plans 
of organization, to discuss stallion 
legislation in Ohio and to set a time 
and place for the regular annual 
meeting. New members are welcome. 
This is a very. meritorious organiza- 
tion and the objects are sufficientiy 
broad to interest all horsemen of the 
state in the assn. Information abot 
the horse breeders’ assn may be ob- 
tained by addressing Prof F. R. Mar- 
shall, Sec, care of the agricultural col- 
lege, Columbus, O. 


Corn Field Meecting—At the reques' 


of the Ohio corn improvement assn, 
the Onio exper sta is planning a spe- 
cial corn field meeting to be held at 
Wooster, Sept 10, 11. The afternoon 
of Sept 10 will be spent in looking 
over the field experiments of the sta- 
tion, followed by an evening session 
at which Prof EB. G. Montgomery of 
the Nebraska exper sta will speak 
upon Facts and theories in seuere* <4 
corn, Prominent members of 


Ohio corn improvement assn will dis: 





+ -& . 


cuss the ae “Es of eres 
corn. crop. the forenoon Sept 
11 study of get work of the “station 
will be continued. It is hoped many 


members of the corn improvement . 


assn, as well as farmers in general, 
will take advantage of this meeting 
to visit the exper sta. Trains arrive 
at Wooster from the east and west be- 
tween 11 a m and 1230 pm. Further 
information may be had by address- 
ing C. G. Williams, agronomist of the 
station. 


But Little Colored Oleo—State Dairy 
and Food Commissioner R. W. Dun- 
lap has practically eliminated the sale 
of colored oleo, During the past year 
inspectors have been continually on 
the lookout for the colored article and 
succeeded in locating the greater part 
of it. Manufacturers and dealers in 
Cleveland have been most persistent; 
they have, however, discovered that 
Commissioner Dunlap cannot be dis- 
turbed, cajoled or influenced in his de- 
termination to enforce the law in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the 
state. That they perfectly recognize 
this is.evidenced by the fact that he 
received recently a check for $4950 
which is part of the fines collected ‘n 
the city of Cleveland during the past 
year. There is still $1350 assessed in 
that city that has not been collected 
but shortly will be. Fines from the 
remainder of the state make. a total 
amount for the year of $7602. It is 
the commissioner’s belief that by the 
end of the year there will be no col- 
ered oleo sold in the state. 


Uneven Tobacco Condit:ons—I make 
the following from a visit to the to- 
baceo district, including Montgomery 
and Prebie counties on Aug 7, together 
with my assistant who has been there 
for the past week. The crop on the 
whole is in unsatisfactory condition, 
while some areas of moderately early 
planting are in good shape and will 
make fair crop where abundance of 
fertilizers were used. Manured fields 
and late planted crops often in unsat- 
isfactory shape. The tobacco in these 
fields is very patchy, considerable 
areas having failed to start properly. 
While plants were at times attacked 
by the bed rot fungus, this does not 
explain the condition, and no root rot 
has been discovered in this area. The 
explanation seems to lie in unfavor- 
able soil conditions resulting from ex- 
cessive moisture and lack of other 
factors. In bottom lands since rains 
have slackened the tobacco ig rusting 
badly below and is being prematurely 
harvested. The outlook in the Ohio 
filler district is much below the aver- 
age.—[A. D. Selby, Botanist. 


Ohio Grange Notes 


Mrs M. E. RICE 








J. Warren Smith, director of the 
weather bureau at Columbus, has been 
assigned to St Louis by his chief. 
This is a deserved promotion. Mr and 
Mrs Smith are members of University 
grange, of which Mr Smith is master. 

About 100 members of Fairfield 
county Pomona grange were recently 
entertained by Pleasantville grange. 
The fifth degree was conferred upon 
a ciass among whom was John R. 
Cooper of Perry county. Deputy 
John V. Tussing gave an earnest talk 
urging the granges to greater activity 
and deploring the general apathy in 
granges. Not only has it been neces- 
sary to organize new granges but to 
hold the membership in the old ones 
and stimulate to earnest effort along 
constructive lines. 

Fairfield Pomona will hold its an- 
nual picnic this year at Baltimore 
camp groups. Handsomely engraved 
invitations are being sent out and no 
pains are spared to make this the 
great annual event fm the county. 

Washington Pomona has won dis- 
tinction for its splendid annual liter- 
ary contest. This year Waterford 
grange of Waterford entertained Po- 
mona. The contest was held in the 
afternoon. Dr F. P. Ames was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Dr F. P. Ames is to entertain a dis- 
tinguished company at his beautiful 
home on the Ohio river, at the time of 
the picnic at Blennerhasset island: 
Gov Harmon of Ohio, Gov Glasscock 
of W Va, F. A. Derthick, past master 
Ohio state grange, N. J. Bachelder, 
master national grange, T. C. Laylin, 
master Ohio state grange; and Prof T. 
Cc. Atkeson, master W Va state grange. 
Dr Ames’ watermelon fields will ac- 
curately determine which of these 
Erm have were real and which near- 


the - 








Watching the Hop Trade 





With the season for picking hops 
So close at hand, interest centers in 
harvest probabilities. Conditions in 
New York are outlined in brief 


special correspondents in the produ- 
cing territory. Further details next 
week, with summary of the situation. 
The outlook in the Pacific states is 
still somewhat uncertain; more or less 
apprehension over the reports of ver- 
min. The markets not yet established. 
Prime to choice Pacific coast hops-sell 
in the east at 18% @19%c p Ib. 
New Hops at 20 Cents in New York 
Crop will be of good quality from 
present indications, but somewhat 
short. Market 22%c, with talk of 25c 
{A. F. Oneida Co, N Y. 


Hops are bright and free from ver- | 


min, yet a close inspection shows 
branches short and the crop near che 
top of the poles. Yield will be about 
80% of last year. Some hops full size. 
Others not formed, 20c freely offered, 
{L .R. B., Solsville, N Y. 

Some damage through poor weather 
in the spring. Quite a good many 
acres plowed up. Looks like a lighter 
crops, but quality promises fine. Bid 
price is 20@22%c.—[V. E. S., Otsego 
Co, N Y. 

I look for 2-3 yield. Acreage 
brought to harvest fully 80% of last 
year. Only a few contracts and these 
at Dry weather up to second 
week in Aug is hurting the crop pros- 
pects.—-[C. D. W., Otsego Co, N Y. 

Acreage in this town about 80% of 
last year and I think crop will not be 
as heavy, yet better quality. Contract 
price 20c. No damage to hops.—[{M. 
B. O., Beansboro, N Y. 


Hops are arming very slowly and | 
short. Weather hot ani dry and vege- | 


Yield will be 20% 
soon. The 


tation burning up. 
short unless rain comes 


acreage is 20% less than last year.— | 


(J. H. M., Schoharie Co, N Y. 
A Few Western Notes 

Aphis will probably reduce crop, in 
addition to smaller acreage. Con- 
tracts for early delivery 20@21c; hops 
from "08 crop 15c.—[G. P. Woodstock, 
Ore. 

No damage and hop yield promises 
normal; contract price so far offered 








is Harvest will begin Sept 10,— 
(W. M., Watsonville, Cal. 
BAD DREAMS 


Caused by Coffee 





“T have been a coffee drinker, more 
or less, ever since I can remember, 
until a few months, ago I became 
more and more nervous and irritable, 
and finally I could not sleep at night, 
for .I was horribly disturbed by 
dreams of all sorts and a species of 
distressing nightmare. 

“Finally, after hearing the expe- 
rience of numbers of friends who 
had quit coffee and were drinking 
Postum, and learning of the great 
benefits they had derived, I concluded 
coffee must be the cause of my trou- 
ble, so I got some Postum and had 
it made strictly according to direc- 
tions. 

“IT was astonished 
and taste. It entirely.took the place 
of coffee, and to my very great sat- 
isfaction, I began to sleep peacefully 
and sweetly. My nerves improved, 
and I wish I could wean every man, 
woman and child from the unwhole- 
some drug—ordinary coffee. 

“People really do not appreciate or 
realize what a powerful drug it is and 
what terrible effect it has on the 
human system. If they did, hardly a 
pound of it would be sold. I would 
never think of going back to coffee 
again. I would almost as soon think 
of putting my hand in a fire after I 
had once been burred. 

“A young lady friend of ours had 
stomach trouble for a long time, and 
could not get well as long as she used 
coffee. She finally quit coffee and 
began the use of Postum and ts now 
perfectly well. Yours for health.’’ 


Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 
Ever read the above letter? A new 


ne Senses See See 2a oe, Tew 
genuine, true, and full 


in | 
subjoined notes gathered from our | 


at the flavour | 





and How to Grow Them 
HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on the 
tory of Saere: the various breeds, 
to insure success in the business 
ted. L4 pages. 


best methods 
of turkey growing. Illustra: Sx? inches, 


COREE EEE E HER eee ETHER THERE EEE RO Eee eH ee eeeeeeeee . 


The New Egg Farm 





By H. H. STODDARD. A practicai, reliable man- 
ual upon jucing a and pout i aa 
a profi enterprise, ther itself or 
connected other br of agriculte It 


tolls all about Sow to feed and manage, how to 
breed and select incubators and brooders, its | 

saving , 5, etc, etc. 14 original illustrations, 
331 pages. Sx? inches. Cloth 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
by G. B. FISKE. A handbook 
improved methods 


Squabs for Profit 
Ry WILLIAM E. RICE ond WILE TAR | a Cor, 
is most compl and exhaust 


ete 
the kind ever published on squab ruling, Rey is a 
a book second-h. i yy -9 

of & hor 7 





ie 


squahs 4" te plain. 
trated. sy 

Gath coccccscccccces peccee 
Profits in Poultry 


Unie ond, ornamental breeds and their pretieite 
This excellent work contains 
ber of practi 


es, Cloth 


Poultry So ag ae and Handicraft 
. FISKE. Tilustrated descriptions 








of a great and styles of f the best 

ee Say By ay Hiances, ete, ete. 
| ng and wate app . 
| broods, pean and Sx? inches. Cloth.....90.80 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, Rew York 








Books which every Fruit Grower should 
have in his library 


Ficid’s Notes on Ayple pic Culture, f,. L. = Boley 9. 
M 


Cider Makers’ Handboo 
Cape Cod Cranberries, James wenn vecdeccocces 


Ls 


Cranberry Culture, J. p White 


American Fruit Oulturist, J. F. Thomas..net in 

= and Their Cultura H. H. 
bovesboedobnosoess sebeceespoccoursctes net 250 

Fruit  Weeovestinn, Storing, Marketing, F. A. 
| WEED 000s docbekséuscnccndabeovecccesaannse sehen Lo 

| Choriton’s Grape Growers’ Guide, William 
CIOL nc cueedscovnvensenssoceseniadpens cotanse 5 
Plums and Plum Culture, F. A. Waugh....... 13 
Practical Fruit Grower, S. T. Maynard - 
The Fruit Garden, P. Barry La 






Alex Fulton 
Fuller 


Peach Culture, J, 


Strawberry Culturist, A. 8. 

Insects and Insecticides, C. M 

Pear Culture for Profit, P. 

Successful Fruit Ou . & 

Small Fruit_Culturist, A. 8. Fuller cee 

Systematic Pomology, F. A oe se 

Propagation of Plants, A. 8. ‘i lle 

American Grape Growing and Wine “Making, 
George Husmann 


Catalog Free to All 
Our Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) containing de- 
way of = of the above as well as the best 
and Home Topics will be sent free 

of change to all applying for the same. 
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\ ORANGE JUDD CO. 








" ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the moat 
and comprehensive work ever published oa 


the of which it treats. it is the first 

which has ematized the subject of anima! breed- 
img. The leading laws which govern this most 
in question the author has boldly defined 


and authoritatively arranged. The chapters w 
he hast written on the more involved features 
the subject, as sex_and the relative influence of 


parents, should toward setting at rest the 

wildly speculative views cherished wi reference 

te these ions. The book is intended po 
needs of all persons in 

and rearing of live stock. Illustrated. 5 
fnches. ClOUR  .ceeecceceeeeeee Ce secccsecses Pr) 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 























Cattle Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 ibs. 
Chteago 7.60 |$7.75 |$8.06 |$6.75 |$5.30 |$4.75 
New York | 6.90 | 7.40 | 8.86 7.15 | 5.26 | 6.10 
» Buffalo “7.50 | 7.10 | 8.80] 7.00 | 5.00 | 4.90 
KansasCity | 7.35 | 7.25 | 7.85| 6.65 | 5.15 | 4.60 
Pittsburg | 7.00 | 7.05 | 8.25] 7.00 4.85 

At Chicago, cattle prices cover @ 


wide range, with ready sale for such 
beeves as are worth 7c and better. 
Lots attractive for shipping and ex- 
port account are in considerable fa- 
vor, while medium grades taken by 
local dressed beef concerns seem to 
be plentiful, averaging only about 
steady. 









a Wood, weighing 1150 toi" tiw =.” Siew 650 
‘air to weighing : 
A besevecas. “Spe  secsee 4 5.25 
Dutcher cows, good to choice Ay 5.50 
to fair 2: 3.75 
- 3% 
- 3 


Pair to choice veal calves 
TS Rae 
Stockers, weighing 500 to 700 Ibs 
Feeders, fair to selected 
Mileh cows, p head 
After a sharp decline of he early 
last week, hogs recovered much of the 
loss with liberal trading at 8c p lb to 
a shade under that point... The recent 
high prices have stimulated shipments 
from the country, but packers and 
ehippers are interested buyers and the 
market is active although unsettled. 
Good to choice mixed packing hogs 
$7.50 @ 7.65 100 Ibs,” medium and 
butcher 7.75@8, light droves 7.75@ 


err er rrr rreey 





An active sheep market may be re- 
«corded, the supply consisting largely 
of attractive animals from the west- 
ern ranges, including some splendid 
wethers from Idaho and Mont. Na- 
tive wethers $4.50@5.25 p 100 Ibs. 
yearlings running as high as 5.50 or a 
shade better, western .wethers and 
yearlings 4.50@5.50, native ewes 4@ 
4.75, lambs sellin a good price 
level, westerns 6.1808, natives 6.65@ 


The Horse Market 

Quietude prevails .in most of the 
western horse markets, but prices 
without essential change, A fair num- 
ber of outside buyers are present 
every day at the Chicago sale try 
Draft horses are quotable at $125 
800 p head for poor to extra, ieeeae 
150@ 225, coach horses 175@ 325, — 
fine to fey carriage pairs 650@700, 
western branded horses 75@ 150, 
mules 85@ 225. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 
LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 























Cash or Wheat | Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 

Chicago . | 1.92 .95 | .68} | .80 38 48 
New York | 1.084 | 1.03 | .77 | .80 | 48) | .B5 
Boston = — | 80 | 91 52 58 
Toledo . 1.06 97 .71 | .84 39 50 
Bt. Louis . » 11.08 4 | .79 B54 | «47 
Min’p’lis _ 1.08 | .624 | .79 38 47 
Live 1 | 1.20 1.14 | .87} | .9 -_-j- 








At New York, wheat fairly active on 
domestic account with export business 
slow. No 2 red winter $1.10@1.11 p 
bu, corn firm at 77%c for standard 
grade. Oats market active, white 47% 
@50c, and clipped 52@58c, according 
to weight. Rye dull, No 2 about 7c. 


At Chicago, wheat prices ruled 
somewhat steadier after a sharp de- 
celine last week, which carried Sept 
under 98c p bu and Dec to a 9c 
level. Very little attention was given 
to anything beyond discussing the vol- 
ume of the crop now coming to har- 
vest. The Canadian crop was esti- 
mated at the high water mark of 175,- 
000,000 bus. Some wet weather in the 
spring wheat territory at a time when 
sunshine was wanted to prosecute 
harvest operations caused firmne8s. 

Market as a whole was rather un- 
settled. The export trade continues 
quiet. Eurepean markets unsettled, 
but generally weak. At the lower level 
of prices more inquiry is noted on the 
part of foreigners who want to buy 
American -wheat and flour... Carlots 
of winter wheat sell by sample at 90@ 
9c p bu for 6o 8 red and $1@1.0 
for No 2 red. 

Corn was poorly supported, owing 


to the general belief in a very lerge | 


* 





“HO0c@1 p 60-qt cra, 


erop from the enormous acreage now 
rapidly maturing. Temporary fears, 
owing to drouth in certain sections 
early last week, gave way to confidence 
with the advent of beneficial rains. 
Offerings of old corn for country ac- 
count were somewhat larger, with No 
2 in store quotable around 68@68%c 
p bu. New crop deliveries were fairly 
active, Dec 54@55c. 

The oats market was. weak in tone 
much of the time, the trade being in- 
clined to consider crop reports fa- 
vorable as a whole. Cash demand 
was fair, with standard oats in store 
salable around 40@4ic p bu, Sept 37% 
@38 %c. 

Rye was dull under moderate of- 
ferings and indifferent demand. No 
2 to go to store was quiet at 71@72c 
p bu, with Sept nominally 70c. 

Barley offerings were small, and 
with a moderate inquiry for malting 
grades full recent prices were obtain- 
able. Poor and thin barley ruled 
slightly lower. Malting 55@68c p bu, 
feed grades 48@52c. 

Timothy seed offerings included 
more or less from the new crop, and 
this is quotable around $3.75 p 100 
lbs for prime quality. Clover dull 
and about steady, on the basis of 
$11.85@11.50 for a. oe 
1.35 @1.50, millet 1.35@1 1.35@ 


GENERAL MA MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated ayptations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New Yor ey refer to 
. eodyse wit “sell from. store, 

From these, country — 


ees ann ma freight and commission ch 


en a small way to retailers or om 
sumers, —y A ae is usually secured. 
Eggs—Market rather quiet with 


plenty of fresh eggs on hand. Re- 
ceipts liberal. Pa and nearby selected 
white bring 29@3l1e p doz, excellent 
extra first 23 @ 25c, first 22 @ 23c. 


Fresh Fruits—Peaches in good de- 
mand and firm, pears in good supply 
but selling rather slowly. Plums plen- 
tiful and weak, grapes sell slowly. 
Kieffer pears $1.75@2.50 p bbl, Bart- 
lett 8@4, Clapp’s Favorite 4@4.75, Ga 
peaches 1@¥.75 p carrier, W Va 1.25 
@2, Del and Md 60c@1.25 p bskt, 
Jersey 50c@1, plums 10@15c, N C and 


Del grapes 1.25@1.75 p_ carrier, 
Moore’s Early 75c@1, Niagara 60@ 
Tie, Champion 50@75c, muskmelons 


watermelons 100 
@ 250 p car. 

Hay and Straw—Receipts are only 
moderate and the market continued 
steady on all grades of hay. There is 
sufficient trade to keep the stock mov- 
ing. Some new hay is being marketed 
at 75@90c p bale. Old timothy hay, 
prime $1.02@1.05 p 100-Ib bale, No 1 
1, No 2 90@95c, pure. clover 60@70c, 
long rye straw 82@85c, short and tan- 
gled 55@60c, oat 35@40c, wheat do. 


Hides—Market quiet, very few sales 
of common dry hides. The market has 
not become entirely balanced since the 
passing of the new tariff bill. Country 
slaughtered cow or steer hides 13@ 
l5c p Ib, No 1 calf skins 21c, horse 
hides $3@4 ea. 


Mill Feeds—Prices practically un- 


changed, demand light. Coarse west- 
ern spring bran in 100-Ib sacks sells 


Advertising 








Farmers’ Exchange 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can ~ EF... anything 
you _ to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
allvatisoment and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the fo ollowing wee week. Acivertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RED 

above rate. pet. will be 
serted in onr REAL ESTATE MARKEE 

mo BLACK-FACED TYPE or display: of any 
kind will be allowed under this_head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large_on 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
er - & is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





20 CENTS BACH for Rose Comb Bro Leg- 
horn chickens 4 to 5 weeks_old. EMPIRE POUL. 
TRY YARDS, Seward, N Y. 








also Eastman 4A 
Cheap, BOX 2, Shrewsbury, Pa. 


INCURATOR, BROODER, 
kodak, like new, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





SEEDS AND NURSERY SsTOCK 
Ph a RYE—Extra choic chaise clean seed at 3 6% 
- oe 56 # Straw is giant im length and = 
ALT CREST FARM, Spencer, Mass, 
MAMMOEE WHITE SEED rye, gn per suis 
bags 


Fultzo 
eb, bag He, F. NT ILTSIE. South’ Beth. 








er WHEAT, the ig eros Fultz, 
W. - "Sat be Stewartstown, Youk coun: coun- 
y, 





as IS & base clover sae 5] baskets a 
peas $1.75 to cow horn turnip seed 
pound, J. OLLAND, Milford, De. 





ma an Py eg 


‘“Harvest King.” 
and Y: 2% ushel. Bags free. A 
GRAHAM, asic Y. 


A 
. WwW. 





E plants to September 


HELLE, Chester, 


a es AND CABBA 
$1 1000, =F. W. RB 





INTER ONION SETS for sale. ALLEN 


Wi 
SECHRIST, Port Trevorton, Pa. 





TIMQTHY SEED—Sold direct. GLICK’S SEED 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 





LIVE STOCK 





\ 
STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Everybody look, out 


for the great Star_farm special announcemen 
our next issue. HORACE I L. BRONSON, Dept 
G 





jood inp Du BUt4, CALVES milking arti. 
ge - Longe ay, 

Cla. Two “ae onths. Roans, red and 

white, YSROV EDALE FARM. Wyalusing, Pa. 


FOR. SALE OR EXCHANGE—Two a Bel- 
stein bull calves from heavy ni? SS ae 

Pigs wanted, OSBURN. MANOR FAR Pot 
yron, 2} 


FOR SALE—Hampshire Down yearling rams and 
ram lambs. Good ones. All stock registered. 











J. H. ALLISON, Mercer, Pa. 

REGISTPRED SHROPSHIRE | shee 

cwine,, prige winners, JESSE olniizn, Pub 
ton 














lates free. 
immediately” schedule, FRA 

INSTITUTE, Dept M6. Rochon” Ne EEN 

MEN WANTED, young. strong. account 


on ali, railros railroads, for firemen or brake- 
Fal ry; ol to monthly. 


ctor “oF ‘engineer 8 
i “helt. RAIL AY ‘ASS le ala 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, ™ 


WANTED — Ra way ail C 
Postoffice ei 
out United ei Meste oan free scholarships; ¢€ 


advice. Write GOV ERNMENT CIVIL, SERVICE 
INSTRUCTORS, Dept D, Rochester, N Y. 








clerks, 





ANTED—Census clerks, postoffice ba 
$1000 yearly. 


cle October examinations ev 
where. Pre; tion free. FRANKLIN “INST. 
TUTE, Dept J4, Rochester, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 





FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
free of charge by the labor information oe 
ans (59 2 “Lafayette St. aaepine 1198 

lin), | York City. ABOR OFFICE 
md for circular and sat agate blanks. 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by Haif a Million People Each 
Week 





DUROC-JERSEY _ PIGS, oxi nice, splendidly 
bred, $5. HUGH BRINTON, West Ghester, I 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES of Masterpiece 
blood. WM ROBERTSON, Friendship, N Y. 








LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for booklet, 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N ¥. 


THREE-YEAR-OLD JACK; must sell. 
RICHARDS, Palmyra, Va. 





W. R. 


FOR SALE—104 acres, 10-room house, 2 ba 


36x46, 26x40. Water era to, house and barn. 
acres wood . D les, ars & Ta 
Church, school aimery” one Price 


and mile. 
44, % cash. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owegn, 





$800 BUYS A GOOD 69-acre farm tmo-etery, 
room house, Janae barn, v.ca hool, ‘ch REAL a 
creamery. iHT’Ss 

TATB AGENCY, Whitneys Point, N Y¥. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 





SCOTCH GOEL TS PUPS for sale, from 2to4 
am og farmers’ prices. D, RHINESMITH, 
erulack, ~ 


REMEMBER my a 3 are farm raised. A. J. 
GILSON, Edwards, N 


COLLIE PS—Spayed females. 
Rock Creek, y 








BAILEY, 


STOCK, DAIRY FARM, 275 acres, 
two co cottages. Ro . condition. Oa ey “Toad, 
porte office, achoo) Sell all or part. 
ASBROUCK, Modena, NY. 





og 3 fate -Govk, smooth farm of s acres; 
‘ood mlldings, fences and well watered ; acres 
Limaber: school, church and a 
Ww. SHORT. Farmersville, N Y. 


BEST FARM IN COUNTY, 216 acres, 
Buildings cost more money. Another farm, 
ore, es station, $180. LAFAYETTE MN 
melia, 








MISCELLANEOUS 





A GOOD RATE Ag ryt perfect cately 
to principal, a sh: in fits, and avai 
ability so you can ‘get your y~*- when you really 
nD it. This is what we have ow for our 
security holders for quarter of 
rivaled record. If you haye any money to invest, it 
ne at to write me for particulars. HERBERT 

rae President Orange Company, 439 
Taioetle St, New York City. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces. 
Wild rose and daisy designs, and two doilies, all 
ie pat 10_ cents, to introduce our new catalog. 

iv ke MILLARD & CO, Dept 1%, Springfield, 


of a century—an un- 








THE SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 
central office Woodstown, N J. Potato harvest now 
on. Asparagus, sweet potatoes, etc, in season. 





BOOKS—Everysthin book line at the 
SUFFOLK COUNT ROOK SHOP, Patchogue, 
N Y. Write for catalog. 





CORN 1! te pe mick, reliable, we per 
—" be h cord. RELIABLE TIE CO, Chad- 
wicks, ?f 





FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, etc, address 


WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 


APPLE BARRELS, car lots. ROB’T GILLIES, 
Medina, N Y. 








MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


FOR —- horse power Sasiee. _ Maton? 
gasoline in fair running ord 
HAM [PTON "Fillmore, ms 


HIDES AND FURS 


GAME LAWS and Trapping Information, 64 
page book ond sample copy af Hunter-Trader- ‘Trap- 
er magazil 1c, postpaid. OLIVER HA 
i: EY, 355 Marshall Ave, Columbus, 0. 











OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 





AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS—$3 daily selling our Hanfy Tool, 12 

rticles in one. Tne seller. mple free. 
THOMAS MFG COMPAN 453 Think t, Day- 
on, 








AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination rolling pin; 
nine articles combined; lightni: ones 
fre. FORSHEE MFG ‘CO, Box 812. Da yten, 





AGENTS Handy ee ke enOMAS MIO 
Owner buys a pro 
CO, $3 Third St. Dayton. 0. 








VERY VALUABLE FRUIT FARM for a. Ad 
pm ad LLIAM PENNIMAN, Concord, Cal- 
orn. 





VALUABLE FARM for $2000; 127 acres, threes 
houses, water, fruits. BOX 159, Melrose, Fla. 


Mr. and Mrs. Subscriber 


our Farmers’ Exchange Department is 
yours. It’s just what its name im- 
plies—a place where farmers may ex- 
change with their brother farmers 
seeds, plants, live stock, birds, eggs, 
or implements or household things 
which you may have outgrown, but 
which someone else might be glad te 
use, Everyone has something they 
could make money from by adver- 
tising. 


Why Don’t You Advertise? 


Hundreds—yes, thousands—of our 
readers have found they can make @ 
great deal of money—which is all a 
net profit—by advertising in our 
Farmers’ Exchange Department. Most 
of the advs cost not much more than 
$1 and they bring in goodly sums of 
money—easy money, too, for there’s 
no work except answering a few let- 
ters—and your wife or the children 
can write those, Why don’t you 


try it? 
It's Sure to Pay 











Adv in A A One Year Made Old Cus- 
tomers 


Orange Judd Company, New York 
City. Gentlemen: In regard to my adv 
in the Farmers’ Exchange Depart- 
ment last year I will say I was satis- 
fied with the sales from this adv. I 
consider the A A the best paper I ever 
used. I find the best time to adver- 
tise is when the season is at its hight. 
I did not have to advertise any this 
year, as I sold all my stock to old 
customers that I got by advertising in 
~s paper.—[Chester Atwater, Olean, 






at $23.60 p ton, standard . 
34, red dog in 140-ib sacks 32.25, oil 
meal 34, city bulk bran 22.50. 

Buffalo gluten feed is quoted as 


follows: Bulk, at N Y¥ $28.50 p ton, 
at Boston 28.90, at Philadelphia 
28.10, at Syracuse 27.90, in sacks, at 


N Y¥ 29.25, at Boston 2)).85, at Phila- 


delphia 29.05, at Syracuse 28.85. 

Peulitry—Live poultry in good de- 
mand. Market kept closely cleaned 
up, prices firm. Broilers 16@18e p 
lb, fowls 16c, turkeys l4c, ducks 13 
@1ide. Dresscd poultry firm, market 
not overstocked. Broilers 40@We p 
pair, fowls i7c p 1b, ducks i7ec, geese 
20c, squabs $3.50@3.75 p doz. 

Potatees—Offerings of potatoes at 
N Y¥ liberal, market rules weak, with 
little change in prices. Most eweet 
potatoes pvvr qualiiy, aiud-.drag at 
low figures. L I $1.75@2.15 p bbl, 
Jersey round do, long 1.00@1.75, Md 
and Va sweets 2@3.50, N Cc 2@3, 
white yams 2@2.75, red 2@2.50. 

A good stand, but crop not made up 
to the third week in Aug, and too 
early to measure it. Potatoes need dry 
weather and cool nights. Conditions 
favorable now excepting too wet.— 
{Charles E. Hussey, Aroostook, Coun- 
ty, Me. 

Usual acreage. Alternate rainfall 
and drouth. Rain of Aug 5 was help- 
ful. Crops are good and setting heav- 
ily where I have looked.—[W. A. G., 
Johnsonville, N Y. 


Vegetables—Cabbage plentiful and 
easy. Corn sells slowly, celery dull, 
cucumbers and pickles steady, peas 
rather firm, string beans in excessive 
supply and low, tomatoes active. Beets 
$1@1.25 p 100 bchs, carrots do, cu- 
cumbers $1.25@1.50 p bbl, @T5c 
p bskt, pickles $1@1.50 p bbl, $2@ 
8.25 p 1000, flat-top cabbage $2@3 p 
100 heads, nearby Tic p bbl, green 
corn 50c@$1.25 p 100 ears, celery 30 
@40c p do, cauliflower $6@7 p bbl, 
egeplant 50@65c p bskt, lima beans 
50c@$1, peas 40@S80c, string beans 
25@50c, Baltimore tomatoes 40@50c 
p bx, south Jersey Acme 7T5c@$1. 


Woel—The wool market at Boston 


is fairly active. here is a healthy 
demand for Ohio % and % blood 
fleeces. The supply, however, is very 


small. The ruling price on both these 
grades is 36c p lb; Mich fleeces bring 
34@35c, territory wool 26@30c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


a 


The Butter Market 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 

New York Boston Chicago 
09... 28 30 26 14) 
"08... 23; 24 223 
OT... 25 25 2414 


At New York, last week witnessed a 
generally firm market on all best lots, 
with fcy cmy closely heid. There is 
the usual complaint of defects in qual- 
ity in more or less of the butter com- 
ing on the market, due to hot weather. 
Sales of best cmy at 27%4@28c p Ib, 
one Ty sro gaged 254ec, state dairy 


2514 @ 26 Ke. 
The Cheese Markets 
At New York, continued firmness 
is the rule. The make at interior 


points is somewhat restricted, under 


the smaller flow of milk. Rains fell 
Sunday and Monday of this week, in 
at least part of the state, but pas- 
tures are in many instances very 
peor. Large colored cheese quotable 


in New York at 14% @15c p ib, with 
small shapes 4%2@ic premium. 





APPLE CROP AND MARKET 





So far as actual contracts for win- 
ter apples are concerned, it is difficult 
to get figures this early. Buyers are 
skirmishing around among the or- 
chards of N Y, Mich, Pa, etc, with a 
view of closing deals. A few early 
transactions have been reported in 
the Mich apple sections at $1.65@2 p 
bbl for the fruit on the trees, many 
growers holding for higher figures. 
In fact, it is impossible at present to 
say just “what the market is at the 
orchards. 2 

“One-third of the apples east of 
Colerado now on the trees,” says Sec 
Rothwell of the apple shippers’ asso- 
ciation, “are fit only for cider.” c 

At New York, the feature at the 
moment is the continued scarcity of 
really fine summer apples. All — 
will command full prices. 
new Pp bbl, Pippin 2505.50, 


A 
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‘THE 


Duchess 3.50@4, Williams 8.25@3.75. 
Poor to common fruit plentiful and 
dull at prices all the way down to 1 


THE ONION SITUATION 








Buyers and speculators in the cities 
are making their usual inquiry rela- 
tive to the opening of the onion mar- 
ket. They are inclined to talk liberal 
crops and low prices, and it is diffi- 
cult to quote actual figures. Up to 
the second week in Aug. business con- 
fined to small lots froin new crop of 
northern onions, and markets scarce- 
ly established. A prominent dealer 
in Boston writes that from all infor- 
mation received there are plenty of 
onions’ in sight and he looks for low 
prices, adding that “if it were not for 
the excellent export business last year 
onions would have moved off then 
at less than 25¢ p bu.” 

Our home supply is about ex- 
hausted, and for tthe past two or 
three weeks the southern require- 
ments have been drawn from Louis- 
ville and other Kentucky markets. 
At present we are selling Iowa onions, 
from Davenport principally, which 
stock consists of choice Red Globes, 
and these net the grower to 42c 
per bushel. We fear, however, that 
owing to high rates northern markets 
are out of reach for this territory, 
but if there is a surplus of good red 
onions in and growers can afford to 
deliver them on basis of 52 to Mc 
per bushel, on track Memphis, they 
could be . handled here readily at 
present. We are not familiar with 
rates from Massachusetts, but New 
York city, as well as York state, has 
a rate of 35 to 838c p 100 pounds, 
and on this basis would net producers 
about 31 to 33c p bushel.—[Ashner 
Bros, Memphis, Tenn. 

Probably below an average crop 
and under size—[J. M. C., Eagle 
Bridge, N Y. 

No trading in onions. The crop in 
this immediate section will not com- 
mence to mature for two or three 
weeks and seldom are _ transactions 
made before the stock is ready to 
ship.—[{A. J. Todd, Kalamazoo, ich. 

The onion crop is not yet ready in 
this vicinity; there have been a few 
onions marketed grown from sets, but 
the crop growing from seed will not 
be ready before Sept 1. No contracts 
or prices have been made that we 
know of-—[{Van Deusen Brothers, 
Chicago. 

Very few onions in this vicinity. We 
are now moving some onions of the 
Red Globe variety from the north, 
these costing us 40@50c p bu f o b 
cars, sacked.—[O. C. Evans Company, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

At present most of the onions sold 
on the Boston market are from near- 
by farmers; these onions are in bu 
boxes weighing about 55 Ibs net and 
selling at Tic p bx. <A few cars of 
onions from the Ct valley have been 
received, Put #3 in 100-Ib sacks, these 
selling at p sack. We regard 
prices in — country too high for on- 
ions to come to Boston and show an 
profit to dealers.—[(C. B. Sanborn 
Company. 

At New York, no dearth of offer- 
ings so far as current demand is 
concerned, while the speculative mar- 
ket for new crop onions has scarcely 
opened. Dealers talk bearishly and 
predict low prices. Jersey red and 
yellow onions $1.75@2.50 p bbl, Or- 
ange county red 75c@1.50 p bag. 


The Milk Market 
At New Werk, the exchange price 
is 3%c p qt to the shipper in the 26-c 
zone. This price was Alecided upon at 
a special meeting held on Friday, 
Aug 13, and became effective Mon- 


was practically no milk to be had on 
the platform at any price. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
14 were as follows: 


e Milk Cream 
MOONS cn cc cis ctvéersces Ole. 204 
Susquehanna ......... .B08 22 
West Shore .......... 13.607 888 
Lackawanna .......... 87,905 2,700 
N Y¥ Cent te haul).. 61.787 340 
N ¥ Cent (Harlem) .. 30,101 200 
Ontario ...-.ssesecees 48,905 3,443 
Lehigh Valley ....... 28,000 1,650 
Homer e. 1” 
New Haven sere ee eere 6, 
Other sources ........ 2, 195 
Total Etta: chats bya o PE NOPe 12,263 











LATEST MARKETS 





— 
ONE MILLION IN USE 


E LAVA 
PARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


es fe peed 42 €. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. 
: 
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Stickney GasolineEngines 
ARE THE BES! 

Why? Because of the outside teniter, 

Iino valve motion and ball-bearing, ¢ov- 
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FREE 200 PAGEBOOK 
ABOUT MINNESOTA 


OMPILED by the state, oc ai industries, crops, Hve 
C_ soak, property alc ¢ b yee and towne of 
each coun an u did oppo ities 
oy — {Ly nes ote’ os id opportunities for any 
STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Dept. F, State Capitol, 8t. Paul, Minnesota. 


151 








FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


Ry PROF THOMAS SHAW. This book is in- 
tended alike for the student and th: farmer The 
author has succeed in giving in recu'ar and or 
derly sequence, and in language so simple that a 


child can understand it, the principles that gov- 
ern the science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the successful manner in whieh he has 
accomplished a most difficult task. His book ts 
unquestionably the most practical work which has 

the subject of feeding farm animals. 


Thustrated. S%x8 inches. Upward of 50 pages, 

BOG en cccvccccccsesesccccnccsseces ‘ L.0 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

489 Lafayette Street, New York 





ewetion of our a 
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DRILLING & 


Well... * PROSPECTING MACHINES 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 


LOOMIS MACHINE CO., T-FFIN, OHIO. | 439 Lafayette Street, 


| Every detail of their methods 


SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


Ry WILLIAM B. RICE and WILLIAM B, COX, 
This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 





the kind ever published on squab raising. It is 
not a book of second-hand references, but con- 
tains the hard-earned experiences of the authors. 


of selecting, breed- 
ing, feeding, killing and marketing squabs is given 


in plain, simple language, with numerous ilustra- 
tions, all taken from the home plant of Mr Rice 
in New Jersey. The plans and specifications for 
building, etc, are as complete as an expert archi- 
tect could make them lliustrated. 150 pages. 5x? 
SGT. SUID Sb. ccc cccevodeckotvocteuwecetanan 90.0 
ORANGE supp ComPanry, 
New York 





The Gulf Coast Country 
anne Resapent end Fest dathes, Ten., & » Lake Charlies and Pickering La. 


Kansas City Southern Railway 


to the 


eneral farmer, stock raiser, rice grower, commercial 


offers ex vantages 
bp yg of extra early fine fruits and berries. Land wives 810.00 to 830.00 per aore. 


trucke 
Write for Gulf Coast. 
No. 410 Thayer Building, Kansas City, Mo 


Current Events, etc.,to Immigration and Industrial Bureau, K.C.8.Ry., 











HE Michigan-Indiana Land Co. are offering for sale from 

40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best 
section of the southern part of Michigan, 
following counties: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; 
also from 40 to 50 farms in the very best section of Indiana, 
located in Noble county, Whitley county and Elkhart county. 
Please write for description, maps, prices and terms. 

, . MicuiGAn-INDIANA 


located in the 


Address 


Lanp Co., Ligonier, Ind. 
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See psa ag oe 
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KEEN KUTTER 


SAFETY RAZOR 


The set and adjustment are so designed that any way 
it is picked up and drawn across the face, it will cut the 
beard smoothly, evenly, without scraping, 
skipping. There are 12 Norwegian steel blades, thick 
enough to shave the stoutest beard, each beautifully tem- 
pered and with the famous Keen K utter edge. 
Complete satisfaction eomyentors or rene oreng 


Me, K-1—Silver Plated in Geneine Blac 
Me. K-3—Gold Plated in Genuine Engllsh Figstle Case, S00 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Inc.), 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A, 


The Only Safety Razor 


that Shaves with the 
True Sliding 
Stroke. 





There is only one way to 
shave with any razor—a 
slanting stroke from heel 
to point. It takes a lot of 
practice to get this stroke 
with a regular razor. It 
comes naturally with the 





pulling, or 














Why Grandmother 








Didn’t 
Dip Her Candles 


By Sarah P. E. Hawthorne 


REAT-GRANDMOTHER couli 
trace her Emerson ancestry 
as far back as the time of 
William and Mary. She was 
especially proud of William 

Dustin, who was an Emerson; and we 

children never tired of hearing how 

she scalped the Indians and returned 
home with the proof of her courage in 
her canoe. The Emersons on this side 
of the water, have generally been 
fonder of the pen than the sword, but 

great-grandmother used to tell us a 

story of her grandmothez that we 

thought almost equaled that of her 
relative, Mrs Dustin. 

It was about the time of the siege 
of Yorktown and great-great-grand- 
father was with the patriots. His 
father, an old man, stayed at home 
with Eunice and little John, the son’s 
wife and son, great-great-grandmother 
and her baby, you know, and ground 
corn, cut firewood and tended the cat- 
tle as well as his feeble strength would 
allow. 

However, he could handle a “Queen 
Ann” and had brought down a fine 
deer, which he had dressed and hung 
up in the lean-to on their snug log- 
home, They lived in Massachusetts, 
but in that part which was called the 
“Mayne land,” now Maine. 

Grandmother was a smart, energetic 
woman, who looked well to the ways 
of her household; but she had, that 
October day, set herself so long a 
“stunt” on her spinning wheel that she 
would have barely time to run some 
tallow dips before dark, so she hung a 
kettle of tallow on the crane to heat 
fog the dipping. But great-great- 
grandfather had finished out his day’s 
work by getting into a heated discus- 
cion on some knotty point in theology 
with his great crony, Goodman Brown, 
who had ridden over some fifteen miles 
on his roan mare to see him. And as 
Goodman Brown got rather the best of 
the argument, grandfather had a fit 
of trembles, and his daughter-in-law 
put him to bed with a good draught 
of soothing herb tea as a nightcap. 

“Eunice,” he called in his high- 
pitched, quavering voice, ‘‘can’t you 
run some bullets tonight? I used ’em 
all ‘gg 

“TI shall have to look after Gran’ther 
clost,” she said to herself, with an anx- 
ious look around the lonely place. 
“’Tain’'t safe to use your last bullet; 
what if—” But her sentence was not 
finished, for, just then, her quick eye 
caught a glimpse of a huge, gaunt, 
tawny animal creeping along in the 
shadow of the dense spruces that 
marked the line between the clearing 
and the forest: A painter, she gasped; 
and, flinging in a generous measure of 
corn on the cob to the last hog, she 
closed the barn’ in which all the stock 
was housed every night. It was built 
of stout logs, and the heavy door fas- 
tened with a rude but strong latch. In 
addition, she put a strong prop against 
it, for bears had killed two fat hogs, 
and broken a horse’s back before they 
fastened them all in a secure building 
at night. Then she ran into the house 
to melt her lead for bullets, 

But, after barring the kitchen door, 
which opened directly outdoors, she 
peeped out of the window, which was 
not much like those that brighten our 
homes nowadays, and saw the creature 
bound over the stump fence that 
guarded the vegetable garden, lightly 
as @ feather, but with a curious, loose- 
jointed motion, and stand glancing 
from side to side and switching his 
tail, in spasmodic jerks. 

The sight fascinated her; and she 
stood looking at the fierce, yet beauti- 
ful animal until he crouched to spring 
into the open window. With a loud 
bang she closed the heavy oaken shut- 
ter, and fastened it just in time, for 
his claws scratched the side of the 
cabin. “Thus foiled in his attempt, he 
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scrambled up on to the roof, where 
she could hear him scratching like an 


angry cat. Watching through a loop- 
hole beside the door, she saw him 
when he alighted on the ground. He 


seemed to be thinking, for he rolled 
his green eyes around, raising and 
lowering his head and snifling, sniffing 
hungrily. 

“I don’t see what makes him s0 
bold; they’re generally wary and sus- 
picious. What's he after?” she thought. 

At that moment the great animal 
opened her red mouth and yawned, 
crept crouchingly up to the log cabin, 
and raising himself up by the fore feet 
sniffed at the loop-hole, out of which 
she was peering. 

“He's after me!’ Quick as a flash, 
she caught the sleeping babe and laid 
him beside his grandfather in the in- 
ner room, and pushed a heavy settle 
across the door. “Now I'll fight ye, Mr 
Painter,” she said, grimly. A clatter 
in the lean-to announced his presence 
there, 

“You've got to go, an’ you ain’t goin’ 
to have that ven’son,” she cried, look- 
ing around for some weapon of de- 
fence. A dry hemlock broom and a 
mop were at hand. She took the 
broom, swung the crane’s long arm 
out over the hearth and soused the 
broom in the boiling tallow. Then, 
unbarring the small door that led in- 
the lean-to, she thrust the broom in- 
to the fire, and darted out into the 
shed room with her blazing torch held 
alont, and in front of her, 

The panther, startled by the rush of 
her entrance, looked up from his 
pleasant occupation of lapping blood 
that lay on a little pool below the 
hanging carcass. Gran’ther had hung 
it high to “bleed well” before dressing, 
and put the carcass back on the same 
hooks. 

The brute snarled angrily, but as 
grandmother said, “great-great-grand- 
mother’s Emerson’s blood was up,’ 
and she thrust her sputtering, blazing 
broom. directly into his ugly face. 
There was a crash of broken piggins, 
a clatter of falling implements, and 
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“Great-great-grandmother’s 


ze A 


with a frantic dash for the side of the 
building where hung everything from 
a horn lantern to a pewter porringer 
with a hole on the side, he fell on to 
washbench, knocking over the dye 
pot and an earthen piggin ere he 
found the door at last. 

But he halted in the yard snarling 
savagely and making the chip dirt fly. 
Great-grandmother ran after him, the 
air made the humlock sputter beauti- 
fully, and she shook it at him with a 
long-drawn wierd shriek. He ran and 
she ran until the handle of her broom 
got afire, and then ran the other 
way, still sounding that terrific yell. 

When she got inside the lean-to and 
dared look back, the panther or cata- 
mount was nowhere to be seen, and 
the baby was crying lustily. Gran’ther 
wanted to know “if the Injuns_ had 


come?” 
“No,” said she, “but they will ’ef 
you ever use your last bullet again,” 


and then she felt so weak in her knees 
and so gone in her stomach, she said: 
*Don’t you want to dress yourself and 
cut off a ven’son steak to fry. I'll just 
make a club, (a wick in a saucer of 
melted tallow) for the dips would not 
cool tonight, and it’s getting dark. 
Then you tend the baby ’n’ I'll make a 
hot cake; an’ while we eat supper I’ll 
tell you, Gran’ther, about a painter 
that’s been here.” 

And this was the only time that 
Puritan household ever ate supper in 
October after dark; and is the true 
story of why great-great-great-grand- 
mother didn’t dip her candles. 


Domestic Science in the Country 
A Live Club of Farmers’ Wives 
BY A CLUB MEMBER 








diantown, Ill) was organized at 

my home with 15 charter mem- 
bers. A president and other officers 
were elected for one year, a constitu- 
tion drawn. up -and - adopted, and 
monthly meetings at the homes of 
the members decided on. 

All being country women, our mem- 
bership was scattered over an area 
of nearly six miles: Our most impor- 
tant committee was that on the pro- 
gram, consisting of three women, who 
met together and made out the pro- 
grams for each meeting, assigning 


Ove domestic science club (In- 








blood 


was up” 


each topic and paper wanted in ample 
time for them to be prepared. After 
all was satisfactorily arranged the 
program was printed in the village 
paper the week previous to the 
meeting. 

Our general outline of programs 
follows: Answering roli-call with a 
quotation from the author chosen for 
the month, followed by a _ selection 
from their writings and a sketch of 
their lives; a paper on some season- 
able food, followed by a free discus- 
sion of the subject; recitation or mu- 
sic by some of our girls; another pa- 
per on some other good home topic, 
followed by another discussion. 

We find these discussions very help- 
ful, and good points are always 
brought out. The attendance is as 
good as can be expected. Any woman 
or girl can become @ member by 
signing the constitution and paying ten 
cents. We all pay an annual due of 
ten cents. We have very little expense. 

Our twe social events are much en- 
joyed—in the summer a picnic with 
a juvenile program by the children 
of the families, and dinner in some 
grove, and in winter a social at some 
member’s .home. To both the. entire 
families are invited. We have felt es- 
pecially pleased by the interest shown 
by the men and the pains they take 
to be present. , 

Practical Work Accomplished 

We have badges and a motto. We 
have tried to improve conditions ‘in 
our homes as to sanitation, conven- 
fence and general comfort. Special 
attention has been given invalids and 
children as to care and diet. We are 
alert for everything which will sim- 
plify our work. We aim to make 
housekeepers of our daughters and 
lead them to take pride in it. 

Occasionally we have varied our 
program -by giving half the time to a 
cooking or other demonstration. Once 
we had a paper and demonstration by 
a@ trained nurse, and once a lecture by 
a trained nurse. We bought a little 
book on germ life from which we 
used to read, and for two years we 
have taken a magazine and read 
from it. We have several pamphlets 
dpe the department at Washington, 

a 

There are many things'in our minds 
which we have not yet brought out, 
but the interest and earnestness of the 
women is now beyond anything we 
hoped for in the beginning. In the 
five years several, have moved away, 
but our club has grown from 15 te 
46, and we have never lost but one 
member from lack of interest. A few 
of the village ladies come to us now. 

The president asked the women to 
contribute 25 cents and the girls 10 
cents each to pay the expenses of a 
young lady at the state cooking 
school. This was willingly given. The 
young woman paid her own traveling 
expenses. Now the club is reaping a 
benefit from her report and cooking 
demonstrations before us. : 





“And Not Left the Other’ 


BY GLADYS HYATT SINCLAIR 





A lightsome step passed down the lane; 
Then hushed was lilting song, and 
sweet; 
She soothed the nestling at her feet 
And sought its home amid the grain. 
“Another time will do,” I said, 
“Come! Come!” She gently shook her 
head; 
“I may not pass this way again.” 


A woman, strong of heart and brain, 
With power to do and will to dare, 
With mighty issues in her care, 

Gave pause to ease a hearf in_ pain. 
“Another time!” the world said. 

She smiled and gently shook her head; 

“T may not pass this way again.” 


She sleeps; and multitudes complain. 
“Well done, thou faithful,” spake her 
* Lord; 
“In fullness hast thou kept the word. 
Rest, rest and list heaven's glad refrain; 
For that the great thing thou hast 


one, 
Nor left, in scorn, the lesser one, 
Thou needst not pass that way again.” 


See y 7 
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“Lights and Shadows 


LITTLE GLIMPSES OF REAL LIFE 





Traveling by Proxy 
Y greatest pleasure is in enter- 
M taining my friends in groups, 
those that are congenial to 
each Other spending a pleasant day in 
my home exchanging ideas. Recently 
1 entertained friends who had been on 
a European trip, and the account of 
their travels was so interesting I al- 
most felt as if I had taken a trip my- 
self. I believe in early rising and am 
generally up by 5a m. It is most im- 
portant to have a substantial break- 
fast consisting of a serial, meat, pan- 
cakes, biscuit or toast, fruit and cof- 
fee.—[Mrs E. A. J., Ill. 
Content Down in Maine 

What will better the life of the far- 
mer’s wife? Now, who says her life 
wants bettering? Is it the farmer’s 
wife herself, or is it somebcdy writing 
just for the sake of seeing their work 
in print? I am a farmer’s wife. Do 
I work hard? Yes. Do I work harder 
than my strength would allow? No, 
And that would be the answer of a 
hundred farmers’ wives that I know. 
Are we deprived of pleasure? Well, 
I rather guess not! I know of no farm- 
er’s. wife who has -not a -horse to 
drive. Many have one kept especially 
for their use enly. If you could see 
some of them start off with their fine 
horse, bicycle, wagon, and clothes of 
the latest style, you would not think 
that they had any cause to envy their 
city sisters. And they don’t. In their 
homes many have pianos and almost 
all of them have music of some kind. 
Many houses have furnaces. Do the 
farmers’ wives have spending money? 
Of course they do. They have chick- 
ens and turkeys and the. butter, un- 
less there is a large quantity of it. 
Not. a few farmers plant a piece of 
potatoes for their wives or daughters 
and give them the money coming in 
from it. This makes them more in- 
terested in the crops. Now, I am not 
a rich farmer’s wife, still I don’t need 
any pity, and would like to hear from 
any who does in this part of the coun- 
try.—[Aroostook Farmer’s Wife, Me. 

The Mistake of Two Families. 

I think if we ladies in general would 
be less formal and would not stop for 
so many things we now deem neces- 
sary, but which after all are only triv- 
ial, we would have more chances for 
better social times. My husband does 
not aid me in the housework at all, 
not even to wait on himself, but my 
son helps with the washing, general 
eweeping, and scrubbing, sets the table 
and waits on table when I have com- 
pany. When I am sick he gets as.good 
a meal as I can. I think if my bur- 
dens could have been lighter in earlier 
life and my freedom as it should have 
been my health would have been al- 
most perfect, but I married the young- 
est of indulgent parents, a baby in 
every sense of the word (and have a 
baby yet). His parents owned a large 
home and thought there was plenty of 
room for both families (which is never 
the case) and we lived or stayed 
there 12 years. Thus the best part of 
my life and energy were wasted, While 
I do not place all the blame on the 
mother-in-law, neither do I take ft all 
to myself, for if ever one poor soul 
did try hard to please it was I, for 
fear of public censure, and there never 
will be the right feeling.—[Ohio Vic- 
tim. 

Starving for Social Life 

I am hungry, starved, for some of 
the social life I know is going on in 
the world around us. A good iecture, 
some good music, a helpful, inspiring 
sermon-—TI hardly dare write all I want 
to. I love my nice, comfortable home, 
my best-of-all husbands, and my little 
ones; I love to manage and keep my 
house, cook new dishes for my dear 
ones, mend, make over and make new 
little garments, In short, look well to 
the ways of my household. I love the 
inside, the home, but oh, the dreary 
waste outside, especially in winter! If 
we could lift up our home on a magie 
carpet, and place it somewhere else, 
near neighbors, church, school, post 
o . railroad, etc, how glad I should 
be!+-[Isolated, N Y. 

Social Organizations Needed 

Tf a husband and wife enjoy the so- 
ciety of friends and neighbors, and the 
latter should be both, there need be no 
excusé for lack of social life. ‘The 
trouble too often is that one or the 
other does not really care, and would 
rather ny & at home and sleep or read 
than forth the effort it a to 

or less extent. 





must not expect the husband to take 
the initiative in her social pleasures. 
The mother must recognize how im- 
portant it is, not only to herself, but to 
her children, that she occupies a good 
position, socially, in her community. 
Every community should organize a 
Woman's club, to meet once a month, 
with a literary program and topics of 
home interest. While I am not a 
granger, I thoroughly believe in the 
usefulness of the grange, not only in 
an economic way, but socially and in- 
tellectually. Where there is no grange, 
a social club should be organized by 
all means.— [New Jersey Wife. 


The Courage of Her Convictions 

If encouragement exists anywhere it 
is on the farm. Here the man may 
live a reasonably independent life and 
receive a fair reward for the work of 
his hands. My sons wili never be any- 
thing else but farmers if they listen to 
their mother. I wish all five of them 
could own farms near enough to visit 
them. Four of them are grown and 
show ne inclination for another call- 
ing, but I am trying hard to arouse 
an ambition in them to be land owners 
instead of renters. I want my daugh- 
ters to marry farmers because they are 
well fitted to be farmers’ wives. They 
can milk cows when the men are off 
threshing and have helped their broth- 
ers break colts, and this does not de- 
tract from their womanly appearance 
and their home-keeping qualities, My 
husband has given the boys only a 
common. school education, but I still 
hope that one or two of them may yet 
have a chance at an agricultural col- 
lege. It may be that I am a benighted 
being, but I would nét send a farm boy 
to any other lest it educate him away 
from the farm.—[Mrs. A. C. B., Ill. 


With the Host 


D ID everyone of you Tablers take 








a vacation this year? The Host 

did. He stayed at home, but it 
Was a vacation, nevertheless, It was 
a change, a rest, a dropping ef the 
daily routine. It is not necessary that 
one should go far away in order to 
obtain a vacation. It is the change of 
thought, of the daily grind, which 
counts... Change of seene is good, in 
that it stimulates, the mental change. 

The Host believes that the mother 
in the kitchen and the father in the 
field needs a vacation just as much as 
the boy and girl in school. It is com- 
mon sense business policy and nothing 
more. 

What a splendid lot of old-fashioned 
girls we are developing! There are 
times when one is tempted to think 
that old-fashioned virtue and modesty 
have been relegated to the past. But 
these letters -which we have been 
printing in Table Talk for the last few 
months prove the fallacy of any such 
idea. .God bless the old-fashioned 


girls. . 

It is warm weather to talk 
of Christmas, yet Christmas will 
be upon us almost before we 
know — it. Let’s begin to stim- 
ulate the Christmas spirit right now. 
If you have any Christmas ideas, any 
suggestions fer making the day bright- 
er and happier, anything new to offer 
in inexpensive gifts which can. be 
made at home, please let us hear from 
you right now. Don’t be bashful. The 
little, simple thing that gave you pleas- 
ure last Christmas is worth passing 
along. It may give equal pleasure to 
hundreds of others. 

Address all Table Talk to The Host, 
this office. 


The Open Forum 
No Lack of Attention 


Dear Host: When I read Grace 
Florence Crampton’s letter I felt thai 
I, too, must write. I am 19, and be- 
gin to realize how much of the future 
world’s goodness tests with us, her 
future home makers. I only wish. 
more of our girls would aspire to be 
girls who “count,” and not fly hither 





and thither at every and ca 
Don’t eheapen Ives, girls, b 
be the kind of girl that ten- 


and 4 
cently she gets it, she can never 
ft down. Scorn any action of whith 
the whole world might not know. — 
your mother’s right hand in 
ho TLere is no dis- 
grace in kn 


how to do, even if 
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so kind as to make 
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high ideals we will some day be ready | 
to surrender ourselves to the guar- 
dianship of someone who will ask no 
greater glory than caring for, pro- 
tecting and defending us. Your honor 
becomes his honor on that great day. 
Take him these honors and don’t 
cheapen his treasure before he wins 
it, by little familiarities—little easy 
Ways you'll blush to remember 

Not all young men are silly and to 
be fascinated by a pretty face when 
more enduring charms are lacking. 
But if our lives are the very best we 
can live daily, our faces cannot help | 
but carry the soul in them, both in | 
eyes and features. These are my 
ideals, and every day I try to do my 
best. 

I think I have had as pleasant a 
girlhood as any would wish, and I 
do not have to go without attention 
because of my ideais. Just to show 
you girls that little easy ways are not 


necessary to win a young man’s atten- 
tions, I wish to relate a personal inci- 
dent. I had kept company with a 


young man for some time, and as I 
began to feel that he was becoming 
too serious, I told him in as pleasant . 
@& way as possible that I had enjoyed 
his company for the time I had gone 
with him and appreciated his kind- 
ness, but felt it would be best to still 
be friends, but not to ask me to ac- 
cept further invitations. His reply. 
was: “If you ever want a friend 
remember I am yours, and also that 
my thoughts of you will always be 
only the noblest.” 

Since then I have been accepting 
invitations from two young men, and 
now one has proposed marriage. I 
feel he is a worthy young man, but 
could not give myself until I have fin- 
ishea my education, which means two 
years in normal, while he has two in 
the university. In the meantime, he | 
must not consider me alone, and then | 
at the end of three years we wil! both | 
know better what is best. I hope to | 
hear what other girls have to say on 
the different subjects.—[Wisconsin 
Maid. ~ } 

One More with Clear Sight | 

Dear Host:, I am glad that some | 
girls of the right kind are giving us 
their opinions regarding the young 
men. I honestly believe that the ma- 
jority of the girls in my town are soft 
and silly when in company with young 
men. The girl who respects herscif 
will be respected. If more of the girls 
were like Indiana Girl, Illinois Teacher 
and others our country would be the 
better for ft. I am a farmer's daughter 
and prefer the farm. I don’t see why 
farmers shouldn’t be more prqgressive 
and have as good accommodations as 
our city cousins.—[Daughter of Ver- 
mont. 

A True Philosopher 

Dear Host: I don’t think work hurts 
anyone. I would rather wear out than 
rust out. Quit werrying; if your life 


~ is not as easy as it was before you be- 


came a wife, it could be worse, for 
there never was a life so bad that Jt 
could not have been worse. I have been | 
a farmer's wife for more than twenty- 
five years, but I can see now that 
what I thought was so hard for me to 
bear was all for my good, I feel that 
I am a better woman for making all 
these sacrifices, for staying at home 
and caring for my family, working 
hard, giving up pleasures, and Sa for | 
up what I ‘thought I really needed for 
what I considered at the time only a/| 
whim of my husband's, but which I 
now see was a blessing to me.—[Mrs 
N, C., N Y. 
Demands and Gets Respect 

Dear Host: I agree with Miss Par- 
ticular that rig: should not allow 
liberties. A gifl cannot be too modest. | 
Hurrah for the farm and the farmer | 
girls and boys! I do think the farm | 
is the best place that a boy or gir! can 
live. I am a farmer girl of 18 sum- | 
mers and I love the good old farm 
more and more. A girl's character is 
like unto a‘ lily whose white petals | 
are free from any stain until they give | 
away and fall to the earth in the mud | 
and dust. Oh, why don’t the girls 
who are daily staining this precious 
elily by going with young men who 
drink, chew, smoke and do many other 
vulgar things halt and keep them- 
selves ve and true! I demand re- 
pa gh 
girl will 


range get it, and any other 
who is modest.—[Jewel, N C. 
Indeed 
: God Bless the girl who 
a glimpse of the sacred- 
blessed privilege of being 
Of how much value is 
God's sight if she is not 
hink and.do as her Maker. 
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Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price. 


American Fruit Culturist 
BY JOHN J. THOMAS 

Containing practical directions for the Y 
and culture of all the fruits adapted to the eteen 
States. Twenty-first thoroughly revised and greatly 
enlarged edition by WM H. 8. WOOD. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a new 
book, containing everything pertain to large and 
small fruits as well as sub. Saeapleal and tropical 
fruits. Richly Mlustrated by nearly 800 engravings, 
SG SEES). _EiiRacoccandeledbosccdocccscccccced $2.50 


Successful Fruit wags dl 


A practical guide to the cultivation and propaga- 
tion of fruits, by SAMUEL T. MAYNAR This 
is written from the standpoint of the " practi- 

cal fruit grower who is striving to make his busi- 
neas profitable by growing the best fruit possible 
and at the least cost. It is up to date in every par- 


ticular, and covers the entire practice of fruit cul 


ture. iustrated, 274 pages. 5x? inches. Cloth, $1.00 
Plums and Plum Culture 
BY PROF F: A WAUGH 
A complete manual on all known varieties of 


plums and their successful management. Plum 
culture is one of the most complicated of fruit 
specialties, and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists, and this work representa, 
in an unusual degree, the original discoveries of the 
author, Nevertheless, the discoveries and pri 


experience of others have not been disregarded, The 
book will be found indispensable to the re eclentiat, to 
the nurseryman and to the cultivator, Mlustrated. 
39 pages. Sx7 inches. Cloth .........sccssceecsses $1.50 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
BY F. A. WAUGH 
A practical guide to the picking, storing, 
ping = — of fruit. The principal 
Jeet cove -— ‘a: oa market, fruit picking, 
sorting a mac ~ 2 Tult storage, evaporati caa- 
ning, sad pe the fruit trade, ruit 
laws, commis jon ~% 5 and dealing, cold storage, 


etc, ete. No progressive fruit grower can afford te 
be without this most valuable book. Illustrated, 
233 pages, x7 inches, Cloth ......secccsccseeeeees $1.00 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
BY F. A. WAUGH 


This sntenenty book describes in detail the sev- 
eral varieties of Owarf fruit trees, their propagation, 
Planting, pruning, care general management, 

there is a limited amount of ground to be 
devoted to my purposes, and where quick re- 
| sults are desi 


is book will meet th warm 
welcome. Tilestiased. 112 Ss pages. He “chon 
Cloth $0.50 











R ‘women who 
keep house as well 


as those who just 
“live,” the 
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HovusEKEEPING 


every month has 


ALL moathh 
something of In- 
WOMEN terest and help- 


fulness, $1 a year. 


With this Journal 
both one year $1.50 


The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springficid, Mass. 











HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co 
wators. This book 





en's ‘and selling. Tih 

directions - of are based upon the actual iat 
successful co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. LUlustrated. 38 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Cloth $1.0 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
480 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T. CLARK ATKESON. To which is added 
The System of The meth- 


ye 

ods outlined in this pamphlet are 
= having a fair =P ~ By? 
the farm records so that he will know 
what ‘on product has cost him, and which crop 
and lipe of farming is paying the best. 5x7 ns 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


















Snakes’ Eggs 


BY CLARENCE M. REED 





One day last summer, while we 
were plowing a piece of sod ground 
on my White 
mountain farm, 
we turned up 
some curious 
whitish eggs. I 
saw that they 
were. snake’s 
eggs, so I gath- 
. ered them care- 
fully, putting part in a jelly glass and 
sending part to W. I. Beecroft, an 
artist friend, to have a drawing made. 

In a few days one of-the eggs in the 
jelly glass hatched into a tiny brown 
snake, which looked like the accom- 
panying picture. I had often kept 
larger snakes in caages, but had not 
been able to get them to eat in such 
.quarters, Consequently it did not seem 
worth while to attempt to bring this 
little fellow up, so I bottled him for a 
specimen. 

Fortunately Mr Beecroft was not 
handicapped by previous experiences 
in trying to feed snakes. He wrote 
that the eggs promptly hatched inte 
small brown snakes, but was puzzled 
as to what to feed them. In a later 
letter, however, he related this inter- 
esting experience: 

“The snakes’ eggs arrived August 
10. One of the snakes was partly out, 
so I made a drawing of it as it ap- 
peared at the time. The next morn- 
ing the other egg had lost its plump, 
round appearance and about one 
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Baby Snakes, Reduced Half 


o'clock the snake broke a hole through, 
apparently for air, but did not finally 
emerge until the next forenoon. For 
a pen I took a wooden box about 1 
foot deep, and covered half of it over 
with oilcloth, allowing it to hang down 
inside in order to give shelter from 
the sun. I then put about 2 inches of 
dirt in the bottom, strewed it with 
leaves, and set it outdoors with the 
snakes in it. 

“For two or three days I was puz- 
zled to know what to feed them, 
Finally, knowing that they must eat 
insects or small creatures of some 
kind, I got a grasshopper, pulled its 
head off, and put it in the sheltered 
part of the box. Late in the afternoon 
when I looked again I found that the 
grasshopper had been eaten out clean. 
So after that I kept the snakes sup- 
plied. They never ate in my presence. 
One hot day the soil had become dry 
and I thought they were uneasy, so I 
turned some water into the palm of 
my hand and they drank eagerly. I 
made it a practice to handle them 
from the first. 

“In color they were a slaty gray 
until shedding their skin for the first 
time, when they proved to be the 
common green snake. The first one 
shed its skin August 25, and the other 
a day or two following. I lost them 
September 16 by covering the box one 
frosty night with squash vines; they 
crawled out by means of the rough 
surface of the vines. They were about 
4 inches long when they hatched and 
must have grown an inch or more.” 

In his admirable book upon Rep- 
tiles, R. L. Ditmars says that our 
northern green snake feeds almost ex- 
clusively upon insects, its favorite diet 
consisting of ‘caterpillars, “of the 
green, hairless kind, about an inch 
fn length and slightly less than a quar- 
ter of an inch in thickness. Many 
captive specimens cannot be induced 
to take anything but these larve 
which when offered are voraciously 
grasped and swallowed immediately. 
This indicates that the snakes prob- 


ably like cutworms and similar pests. 


YOUNG FOLKS AND NEEDLEWORK 


Charade 


BY ANNE H. WOODRUFF 





An adjective, not very big, 
Six letters all in all; 

So in the dictionary 
To find my first so 








An animal, not feminine 
In gender; surely not! 

Nor old at all, this friend of 5 
My second, then, is ——? 





A word that’s neither verb nor noun, 
Nor animal at all; 
A color, neither black nor ——, 


My third what would you ? 





A poem’s title; speak each word; 
My whole is‘plain to view; * 

Of him all boys and girls have : 
His name we ask of ——. 


Words from ‘Meni States 


Likes Living on a Farm 

Dear Young Folks: I am 9 years 
old and attend school. I live on a 
farm of 200 acres. We have about 
100 chickens and a dairy of 50 cows. 
I have a saddle and I ride horseback 
quite often. I have two rabbits; one 
is white and the other is brown and 
white. I also have two collie dogs 
which I have trained to pull a wagon. 
I like the country better than the city 
and I enjoy living on a farm very 
much.—[Walter V. Tarbet,-N J. 

Plenty of Fruit 

Dear Young Folks: I am 10 years 
old. My papa has two red hogs, they 
have little pigs and they are all alike. 
We are going to have lots of fruit this 
year. I have a pet calf. Sister and I 
put a halter on it and lead it-around. 
We have chickens, turkeys, guineas 
and ducks. We have two miles to go 
to school. And we see many beauti- 
ful things. We have two little colts.— 
{Kathryn Seeling, Long View, Chil- 
licothe, O. 











A Cowboy 
Dear Young Folks: I get up at 
about half past five and milk 2 or 3 
cows and help separate the -milk and 
feed calves. We have 73 acres ef 
land of our own and rent 140 acres. 
We have 6 cows, of which one is mine; 


and 7 calves, of which 2 are mine. 
We have 5 horses and 2 colts. I 
break the calves and colts to lead 


and work the horses. There are lots 
of rabbits here; I killed some last 
winter. My cow is registered, and 
her twin calves, which are mine, can 
be. If I can get my father to make 
me a yoke I am going to break them 
and hate my picture taken and send 
it to you. We keep Jersey . cattle 
mostly. We are getting 4 gallons of 
cream a@ day now since grass has come, 
We have-over 200 chickens and about 
35 ducks, and some more eggs hatch- 
ing. We keep a lot of hogs, about 75 
head. I am going’ to try and get-a 
premium from the corn show. We 
have a lot of fine Illinois seed corn. 
I go to school and am 13 years old. 
[Asa B. Lombard, O. 
Busy, Helpful Little Maid 

Dear Young Folks: I am 8 years 
old and live on a farm of 350 acres. 
I am in the 5th grade at school. I 
have a brother who is blind, and is 
at the school for the blind at Colum; 
bus, My papa runs a dairy. We keep 
nearly 40 cows. I can milk . cows, 


“requires more 


_ plant. 


Sometimes I ride on one of the horse’s 
backs to get the cows. We have 
nearly 100 sheep and 50 little chick- 
ens. I feed the chickens nearly every 
morning. I get dinner for mamma 
some days when she is very busy.— 
[Cathrine McAuslan, O. 
Don’t Like Winter 

Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 
old and live on a farm. We have 
horses, cows, pigs, hens, turkeys and 
geese. We have a separator and 
make butter and cheese. I like spring, 
summer and autumn, but don’t like 
winter, because it so cold.—[Bessie 
Burdick, N Y. 

Traps Some 

Dear Young Folks: I am 13 years 
old and do some trapping. I have 
nine traps, and have caught 12 musk- 
rats, 2 mink, one weasel, and have 
an opossum. I am fond of the coun- 
try and country sports.—[Lloyd B. 
Detwiller, O. 


From the Empire State o* 
Dear Young Folks: I live on a farm 
of 75 acres, which is about all work- 
ing land. I plow with a sulky plow 
and do almost anything that is to be 
done on the farm. I went to school 
in the winter, and was in the eighth 
grade. I tried hatching ducks last 
year, but did not have good luck. I 
am 14 years old. I do not have much 
time to trap and hunt.—[G. J. M., 
New York. 


Collecting Moths and Butterflies 


BY ABROWHEAD 








I have the “d@ollector’s fever” but 
living in the country I at first thought 
that there was nothing to collect. 
Then it occurred to me that I could 
make a collection of butterflies and 
moths. Accordingly when spring 
came I obtained a bottle of chloro- 
form and a@ net. 

I soon found that while one can 
eatch butterflies with a net it is quite 
another thing with moths. Only a 
few of the latter fly by day and these 
are small. To catch moths by night 
elaborate equipments 
than I could afford. About this time 
I attended a lecture in which the lec- 
turer described how to find cocoons 
on trees in the fal after the leaves 
are off. I began to look for them that 
fall and found several. A few hatched 
in the spring but owing to too much 
care most of the moths were imper- 
fect. 

Raising Moths 

My next thought was to try raising 
moths from “worms.” ‘I fixed a 
wooden box with a screen at one end 
a@ glass over the top and some dirt in 
the bottom. Then whenever I found 
a worm I noticed the kind of plant it 
was on, took it to my box and fed it 
on the leaves of the same kind of 
I watched the larva as it grew, 
saw it shed its skin and weave its 
cocoon, and in the spring I had the 


‘pleasure of seeing some of my pro- 


teges hatch into 
and moths. 

Thus I learned a great deal—what 
kind of larva each insect comes from, 
what kind of plant it feeds’ on while 
a worm, how long it takes.jt to de- 
velop, whether it swallows its skin or 
not, .and many other interesting 
things. 


perfect butterflies 
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A WELL-EQUIPPED NEW YORK FARM HOME 


Though far away from a city water works, the occupants af this homé 
enjoy the sanitary conveniences of the best city dwelling, witl. complete 


water supply. 














Stenciled Sofa Pillow 


It is a long time since we have been 
privileged to offer anything so attrac 
tive as these pillow tops. They are of 
a new art ticking, either cream or sea 
green. The. design is stenciled in 
greens, browns and _ yellows. The 

~ price, including full size stenciled top, 
back and black silk floss to outline the 
design is only 35 cents, postpaid. Or- 
der by number, which is 692+, of our 
vt acing ch Pattern Department, this 
office. 


Narrow Edging in Pointed Effect 


BY CATHERINE LEE CARTER 





HE edging illustrated below 
measures about 2% inches at 
the widest part and is begun by 

chaining 45. Dc in 3d st from hook, 
5 more d c, one in each st of ch, ch 2, 





A Satisfactorp Edging 
skip 2, d c in each of the next 10 sts, 
ch 2, 7 d c, (ch 2; d c) five times, ch 


4, turn. Always skip 2 st when told 
toch 2, 

24 row—D c in dc, (ch 2, a c) 
three times, ch 2, 7 @ c on top of 
previous seven, ch 2, 10 d c on 10, ch 
2,74ac¢ on 7, ch 5. 

34a° row—Turn, dc in 4th ch from 
hook, d c in next st and one in top of 
last row, make three more, (ch 2, d c)} 
six times, ch 2, 7 dc, (ch 2, d c) four 
times, ch 4, turn. , 

4th row—Place corresponding dc in 
dc until first group of seven is made, 
(ch 2, 4 d c) three times, ch 2, 7d ¢ 
in seven, ch 5. 

Sth row—Make group of seven as 
described for beginning of 34 row. (ch 
2,/d c) twice, ch 2, 10 dc, (ch 2, d c) 
twice, ch 2, 7 de, (ch 2, d c) three 
times, ch 4, turn. 

6th row—D c in d ¢, ch 2, 4c, ch 2, 
7 dc in 7, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 74 ¢, ch 2, 
7 dc, ch 2, d ce, ch 2, 7 d c in 7, and 
ch 5. 
7th row—Begin as directed for 3d 
row, then ch 2, d ¢, ch 2, 7 4%, (ch 2, 
dc) twice, th 2, 7 dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2, 
7 ac, (ch 2,4 c) twice, ch 4, turn. 

8th row—Place corresponding d c in 
dc, like last row, and when _ last 
group is made, turn and slip st along 
top of dc for 3 st. j 

9th row—Ch 2, d c in a ¢ and make 
five more dc, ch 2, dc, ch 2,7 4c, ch 
27dac ch 3,dac, ch2,74¢, (ch 2, 
dc) three times, ch 4, turn. 

10th row—D c in a e, ch 2, 4d ¢, ch 
2,74c in 7, (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 2, 
10 dc, (ch 2, d c) twice, ch 2, 7 dc in 
7 a 


c. 

11th row—Slip st along three, ch 2, 
6. dc in next 6 st, (ch 2, 4 dc) three 
times, ch 2, 7 d ¢, (ch 2, a c), 4 times, 
eh 4, turn. 

12th row—D.c in dc, (ch 2, d ec) 
twice, ch 2, 7d c,-(ch 2, d c) six times, 
ch 2, 7 4 ec in 7 

For the 18th row, slip st along 
three, ch 2, 6 dc, ch 2, 10 2 c, ch 2,7 
dc, (ch 2, a c) 5 times, ch 4,. turn. 

The pattern repeats from this point, 
and the worker may follow the direc- 
tions for the. 2a row to make the 14th 
and so on across. If desired, a shell 
edge may be added, but lace is very 
convenient when made as directed 
here, as the edge is finished at th 
same time as tlie rest of the pattern, 
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Fruit Juices and Fruit Syrups 
BY GERALD M’CARTHY 


HE difference between juices and 


syrups is that the former are | 


simply the natural juice with 
sugar added only when necessary to 
pring the sugar content of any sample 


up to the standard, while syrups are 
always heavily sugared and in addi- 
tion iney are usually concentrated by 


porating part of the original mois- 


ev: 
For home fruit juices may 


ture. use 
* pe satisfactorily preserved by the or- 
dinary canning methods used for the 


game variety of whole fruit; For com- 
mercial quality, however, a different 
method of handling must be employed. 
Preserving Juices 

In preserving natural fruit juices 
with all the original favor, aroma and 
condition unaltered, it is necessary to 
always bear in mind that fermentation 
absolutely must be forestalled. Long 
before fermentation is appreciable to 
ihe unaided senses, the germs to whose 
activity fermentation is due have mul- 
tiplied in the liquid to an enormous 
degree, and the character of the juice 
has been changed. Hence, the neces- 
sity for special-care to prevent con- 
tamination with germ-containing mat- 
ter and the urgent need of rapid work 
from the time the fruit is plucked 
from its twig until the juice is finished 
and bottled, 

The juices most in demand are, in 
the order of their importance, grape, 
apple, blackberry, strawberry, rasp- 
berry and cherry. The fruit must be 
fully ripened with its maximum aroma 


and favor. Diseased, knotty or imper- 
fect fruits cannot.be used if a high 
grade of juice is wanted. When the 


freshly gathered fruit shows traces of 
the spraying liquids now so generally 
used, the fruit must be washed in an 
acidulated bath, which may be com- 
posed of half boiling water and half 
vinegar, or a two per cent solution of 
tartaric or citric acid, in boiling water. 

Crush the fruit as thoroughly as 
practicable and at once place it in a 
thoroughly clean, odorless wooden or 
earthen vat. From each 100 pounds 
of crushed fruit add five quarts of weil 
boiled, and boiling, clean, soft water. 
Stir the mass vigorously, then cover 
to keep in the heat and let the vat 
stand with occasional stirring for one 
or two hours. Press and strain the 
juice through a flannel cloth, 

Test the juice with the saccharo- 
meter, and if ‘necessary add brown 
sugar sufficient to bring the density up 
to 20 degrees on the scale. For each 
five gallons of juice beat up the white 
of one €gg}; cool the juice down to 150 


degrees and stir in the beaten egg, 
agitating yigorously to distribute it. 
Reheat the juice with constant stir- 
ring, to 170 degrees, then let it stand 


eool for half an hour, or until the 
suspended matter has settled. Then 
Biphen, or carefully drain, off the 
clear juice into well-sterilized bottles 
or jars in which it is to be stored or 


and 


marketed, Ordinary wine bottles, or 
mineral water bottles, may be used, or 
the smaller sizes of canning jars. In 
either case do not fill the container 
completely, but leave room for expan- 
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sion when the liquid is subsequently 
heated. Seal or cork tightly. If corks 
are used they should have been well 
boiled and be taken hot from the 
boiler. Drive the cork down into the 
neck, even with the orifice, then cover 
the top with hot paraffin. 

The juice during this procedure is 
supposed to be hot. As soon as the jars 
or bottles are filled and sealed, place 
them in a bath of ready boiling water 
and heat for three minutes. From this 
bath remove and cool the bottles as 
readily as practicable. Store the bot- 
tles in an upright position and keep 
in a cool, dark place. 


Syrup Making 

Fruit syrups are chiefly required by 
soda water fountains. Until the na- 
tional pure food law came into effect 
the so-called syrups used by these 


fountains were for the most part pre- | 


pared from plain sugar and water, 
colored with coal tar dyes and flavored 
with artificial essences. “We have 
changed all that,” and there is now a 
chance for the fruit grower’s product. 

The most popular syrups are rasp- 
berry and strawberry, but cherry, es- 
pecially the wild species, crabapple 
and grape are also demanded. Pro- 
ceed as in making plain juice, but to 
each gallon of juice add five pounds of 
granulated sugar. After. ‘fining’ with 
white of egg, place the juice on the 
fire or over a steam bath and evapor- 
ate down to two-thirds the original 
volume. The temperature of the juice 
must not go above 170 degrees. The 
finished syrup should keep as well as 
ordinary sugar syrup or treacle. 

In the cases of strawberry and 
cherry, the heat required in concen- 
trating will in a large measure destroy 
the natural color of the juices. In the 
finished product the color must be re- 
stored by adding a few drops of tinc- 
ture of cochineal, which is an animal 
extract and not hurtful. Usually two 
or three drops will be sufficient for a 
gallon of juice. 

Syrups and juices made according 
to the above directions will retain all 
their original aroma and flavor, but 
obviously the flavor and aroma must 
have been present in the fruit. There- 
fore, for this product, select only the 
more spicy and aromatic varieties of 
fruit. 





Our Pattern Offer 





ERE are some of the season's 
most attractive patterns, all of 
them so simple that no home 

dressmaker need hesitate to attempt 
them. 

No 2848—Misses’ Shirt Waist, with 
one-picce plain sleeves or regulation 
shirt sleeves. A good model for any 
of the séason’s shirtings. Sizes 13, 


15 and 17 years. 

No Shirt Waist, clos- 
ing at the back, and to be worn with 
or without removable chemisette. A 
very pretty model for French crepe, 
liberty satin, or any of the light sum- 
mer materials. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 2852—Girl’s Dress, closing at 
back, with princess front panel and 
elbow sleeves.- Heavy linen, in any 
preferred shade, makes up well in this 
style, and is very pretty if trimmed 
with hand embroidery worked with 
mercerized cotton in the same or a 
contrasting color of the dress. Sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and*14 years. 

No 2872—Misses’ Nine-Gored Skirt; 
a very simple model for the separate 
skirt, and one that is adaptable to 
any of the season’s materials. Sizes 
13, 15 and 17 years. 

No 2867—Ladies’ Seven-Gored Skirt, 
Closing at left side of front, and hav- 
ing an inverted box plait at back or 
in habit style. The model here illus- 
trated was developed in heavy white 
linen, although it is adaptable to al- 


most &@ material. Sizes 22, 24, 
28, 30, and 34-inch waist. 
Hew to Order 


Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. Patterns are 
10 cents each. 


Potato Neodies—Peel, boil and 


mash when tender sufficient Irish po- 
tatoes to make 1 qt. Beat into this 2 
pak ft ey ag eggs and a teaspoon of 
salt, Stir in % cup ffour and place on 
floured board. Roll out into one 
long piece about an inch thick: cut 

into pieces which are 2 inches 











HOUSEWIFE: AIDS 


Why not get cotton 
dress goods that you can 
be sure will wear well ? 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Silver Grey Prints 
are Calicoes of old- 
fashioned quality that 
have stood the test for 
over sixty-five years. 
Their beautiful new de- 
signs are ted with 
absolutely fast color on 
well-woven cloth of en- 

during service. 


Tf your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us name. 
We'll help him supply you. 


The Eddystone Mifs Co. Philadelphia 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 































Agents Wanted | 


ladies’ suspender-belts, the latest 
catchy novelty that sells on sight; 


1 3) 
its, easy sales; send for our offer to Rm ng 
$. $. CG., 242 Dover St., Dept. B., BOSTON, MASS. 
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BUY IN NEW YORK 


And Save 25 to 40% 

Freight and cxpress charges pald te your door 
You'll never know the full purchasing power 
of your money until you buy your goods from 
us. No matter where you live, we guarantee to 
save you 3 to 4 percent. We save you that in 
©. Wesave you more than that in oe last 
satisfaction of the goods we sell yo 


—_— ak 4 


P GET OUR FREE 1909 CATALOG 
and read our Great Free Delivery Offer 


If you have not 
your a0, = a 


pew. Ah, 
og, oeea 
tor it now. Ev- 
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assortments to select from, and 
you can find elsewhers. 














sty ies and makes 
ae , in Watches — 
gir7,, Clocks, eae n — 
Sewing Mach. 
ay ae Suppiion, Te Tifoot "Cabinets. Stoves, 
anges, 8 ote, Sees, yg tg Fish- 
ing le, Skates, Sieden Tools, House 
Furnishings, Goods, ps, Groceries, 
pat Goreme ard ae, povetyess, 
fles, sy uns, Shells, ly 
Farm T 2 ooders, or anyth 
you %... Pinlak for use, wear or work. 


| Write for our pr Fre atonce. You need it. Every 
minute you delay means. money lest. And remem- 

| | ber, we guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 

} Begin to save sew. Address 

|| WHITE, VAN GLAHN & CO,, 


6 Barclay Street New York City, N. Y. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 












Prove for yourself seett tn your e ° 
ost eco: 


We want every hou 
Kalamazoo in 


Something New from Kalamazoo 


wn home, that the Kalemaseo is the most 
ve or 


—Your money beck if if it's not. ‘Send for 
compare Kalamazoo prices with o 


Cash or Time Payments 


sewife to know the comfort and convenience of a 

in her home. you can buy On eesy time 

Either way—you save 85 to 640 on an 
easy for responsible people to own 

HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS ARE NOW IN USE 





t satisf ‘or you to use 


range f 
og No, 100, with special terms 






me payments Or pay cash. 
stove in the catalog. We make it 
@ best stove or range in the world. 











A Kalamazeo 






Direct to You 
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is not all or more than we claim 
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10 DAYS FREE-TRIAL: 


+ hy f [yom in the United States 
ys free lfrom the da You receive it. bys doesnot suit youin every way and 
r a 
——< , ~ ma os a 


Low. FACTORY ‘PRIGES. 


iemen’s profit on every bicycle—highest. 4 
oller chains, 


We will ship you 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 

deposit tn advance, and allow 


than you can get anywhere else 
wer you do act wish to heap lt, ship & bass 
ph 5 4 = a Pt 
of ll the highest es direct m 
to tider at lower prices then on 










grade 


tad. distr 

im each town district to side aad exninit a 
Bicycle furnished uw. You 

Wein propositions and offers we w 
Write at once for our special afer. 
at any until you receive our catalogue 
—F can sell our bicycles undes 


gut everything. Write 
OMPA ANY. (, Dept 76 CHICAGO. ILL. 





NE!“ EME 


ARE NEVER COMPLAINING 


No member of the family will do its share of the 
work with as little complaint. 






back,’’ respond 


gusobased from our authorized desless,oul 


in all kinds of sewing; 

to do something to relieve and be a help to all. 

misadion of Gealers for the sale and distribution of cur product end have 
machines 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


They never ‘‘talk 
at once cheerfully to every want 
always ready and willing 


bearing name “NEW HOME” can be 


Warranty never runs out. 


Uf there is no NEW HOME Goealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 





ORANGE, MASS. 
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Send for Our New Catalogue. 


Do Not Think of Buying a Gasoline Engine Without It 





Jidissiiil ot 





The things that should decide you in selecting the right engine are: what will it cost 
to run the engine—(1) how much gasoline does it use; (2) how many parts are there to 
get out of order; (3) what will the repairs cost; (4) will the mixer always work; (5) will 


ave to 


is the most economical engine to run. 
(1) the gasoline cost is very low because the new Seager 


mixer automatically makes exactly the right mixture of gas 
, and air all the time. 


(2) It is the simplest because it has no small delicate 
parts to get out of adjustment. 
(3) You are guaranteed against buying any repairs for 
one year-because we make the following proposition: 
We agree to replace, free of charge, any part of an Olds 
Engine that breaks or becomes worn, FROM ANY CAUSE 
WHATSOEVER, within one year from date of shipment, 
provided the replacement is one you think should be borne 
the manufacturer. YOU ARE TO BE THE ONLY 
JUDGE, There is to be no argument, no delay in returning 
old parts and getting new ones; you decide and | abide by 
your decision. 
This makes a big possible saving to you the first year 
when 99 per cent. of your troubles would naturally come. 
(4) The Seager mixer has no moving parts—once ad- 


_ justed ‘it is adjusted for a lifetime. 


(5) The Olds Type A Engine has no gasoline pump. 
The piston sucks the gasoline into the mixer automatically. 

(6) The Olds water pene is'a separate casting. In 
case of freezing, this part alone can be replaced at slight ex- 
pense, instead of having to buy a whole engine bed and 
cylinder. . 

(7) A guarantee is limited by the financial responsibility 
of the concern making it. Ask your banker whether we are 
good for what we say. 





asoline puenp get out of order; (6) if water is left in the engine and it freezes, what 
e replaced; (7) if it is guaranteed, what is the guarantee worth. 


THE OLDS ENGINE 


There are cheaper engines made-that are painted just 
as prettily as ours, and their catalogues contain many 
tempting claims and make many attractive promises; but 
in spite of all that has been claimed and promised about 
other gasoline engines selling at-all kinds of prices, we 
have been making steadily for 30 years an engine that has 
become the standard of the world. 3 

An engine that is as finely built as the Olds, that has 
Olds quality of material and workmanship, backed’by our 
kind of a guarantee, or with a record of so many ‘thou- 
sands of satisfied customers, could not be successfully sold 
for any less than our price. 

The United States Government uses them in its military 
posts, government werk of spraying and irrigating, because 
the Olds Engines have stood the most severe tests they 
could put them to 

Every farmer who requires an engine can afford an Olds 
Engine. It does not pay to buy a cheap machine of any 
kind, and the price you pay for an Olds is only a slight 
per cent. over what it costs us to build them right.. We 
make sO many in a year we can afford to have our per- 
centage of profit small. You are really getting an engine 
of the very highest possible quality at the right price. . In 
fact, you get all of your monéy’s worth—one hundred cents’ 
worth for every dollar 

Our catalogue mailed you free tells you just what you 
should know about an engine. Write for it today before 
you forget it. 

Write me personally. telling me what you want the 
engine to do, and you will get a personal letter from me 
that will give you the facts you want. To save time you 
can write to my nearest representative. 


J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. 


Seager Engine Works 
Pormerty Gas Power Co. 

Main Office and Factory, 905 Seager Street 

LANSING, MICHIGAN 











See the Olds Engine at 
these fairs: 
New_York State Fair, Syracuse 

N. Y., Sept. 18—16 
Watertown, N. Y., Sept. 7—10 
Dryden, N. ¥., Sept. 7—10 








Every man has a hobby. Mine is 
building engines, that are so good the 
user will want his neighbor to haye 
one. I insist on every Olds Engine 
becoming an Olds salesman. 


Anybody can paint a cheap engine 


to leok good; I never built cheap 
goods and never.will.. When I took 
hold of this business my task was 


easy because I did not have to start 
anew concern. It had already gone 
through Over twenty years of suc- 
cess. The Olds engine was a magni- 
ficent engine, but now it is» 100 per 
eent.. better than-ever before—better 
material; better mixer; no gasoline 
pump; automobile quality. cylinder; 
jump spark-ignition—five parts only, 
all of -~which are stationary—instead 
of thirty moving parts as in the old 


style. igniters; removable Valves; 
simplicity; - three separate . inspec- 
tions; economy and certainty of 
operation. 


Bivervone will be satisfied with an 
Olds Engine—he cannot help. it. 
care more for kaving a pleased Olds 
user than I do to sell a large number 
of engines. Every user of an. Olds 
Engine must be satisfied—I will not 
have uny other kind of a customer. 


I guarantee every Olds Engine to 
be in perfect running order when it 
leaves the factory. I. know ° the 
engine you get is all right, and that 
the high Olds standard is maintained. 
It is the best you can buy, whether 
_you pay more or less than the olds 


price. 
J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mer. 





OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY BRANCHES 
BOSTON—R. W. HART..............-.-6504 Beverly Street 
PHILADELPHIA. 


—Mallalieu & Conrey...1815 Market Stree 


KANSAS —Freeman F 
OMAHA, NEB.-—W. S. Weaver-.-....-- ..--1018 Farnum St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—E. S. Wood. -. 


